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Sidhe Is A Lutheran? 


(At the request of the editor of Hicu Catt, magazine for Baptist young 
people, the editor of Lutner Lire wrote the following short article. Purpose 
was to introduce teen-age Baptists to the basic teachings of the Lutheran church 


and to explain Lutheran practices with which they were not familiar.) 


F YOU ever run into a group of young Lutherans singing We 

Are Climbing Jacob's Ladder,’ you can be sure that they don’t 
know enough about their church's teachings. For, no matter how 
sentimental and idealistic that spiritual makes you feel as you croon 
it beside a camplire, it is heretical and unchristian—from a Lutheran 
point of view. 

The primary concern of Lutherans is the relationship between 
God and man. Because of man’s self-centeredness he has cut himself 
off from God and is unable to climb Jacob's or anybody's ladder to 
teach God. If he thinks that the little good deeds he has done are 
pushing him up the rungs “higher, higher” he is only kidding himself. 

In order to merit God's friendship, man must turn himself into 
a perfect channel of God's love. You know, and I know, that no 
mortal except Jesus has attained such perfection. 

But a ladder between God and us does exist. We however, do 
not climb up it. Instead God descends it and offers himself and his 
love to us. He came down it and expressed his love for us through 
the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. He reaches down it 
through the sacraments of baptism and the Lord's Supper, through 
scripture and the church's liturgy, and through a thousand other 
Ways that faith recognizes. 


THE figure of the ladder, however, can be pressed too far. We 

may get the idea that Christians stand at the base of the ladder 
and wait for God to come. The truth is that we humans are running 
from the ladder as far as we can, as fast as we can. We do not !’ke 
oeing in God's presence. It makes us uncomfortable. God's pe !e:t'on 
‘forces us to recognize just how sinful we are. So we run away. 


We would be more accurate if we used Francis Thompson’ 
figure about God's being “the Hound of Heaven.” God pursues u: 
offering us his forgiving love. 


And that’s the gospel. God loves us sinful creatures and offer 
himself to us in a living relationship. That's certainly “good news. 


We respond to this love, this gospel, through faith. That's wh 
Lutherans talk so much about “justification by grace through faith. 
As soon as we are willing through faith—which God gives us—t 
accept the love of God, God establishes a relationship with us. I 
addition to being sinners, we become saints. 


Because we are both sinners and saints at the same time, th 
order of service that Lutherans use every Sunday morning has 
special arrangement. It begins with “The Confession of Sins” i 
which the sinner—that’s you and me—admits to being “by natw 
sinful and unclean” and to having sinned against God “by though 
word, and deed.” 


Then follows the portion of the service in which the work an 
love of God is proclaimed through scripture, hymnody, and sermo: 
Quite logically, the service then provides a channel through whic 
the sinner can respond. Through offerings of prayer, praise, thank 
giving, and financial sacrifice, the Christian replies to God. Whe 
the Christian leaves the church, he in faith continues his respon: 
to God's love through a life of loving service. 

In its worship, the Lutheran church uses forms of liturgy th 
are hundreds of years old. Lutherans like this, because it gives the 
a vivid sense of “the communion of saints.” They know that th 
are joining Christians of every century when they sing, with joy » 
their hearts, “Glory be to God on high and on earth peace, goc 
will toward men.” : 

Lutherans like to believe that theirs is the faith of St. Paul, | 
St. Augustine, and of all true Christians everywhere, no mat 
whether they are on the membership rolls of Lutheran congregatio 
or not. The expression of their faith may not always be perfect. B 
with all their imperfections you can count on them to rally arou 
the gospel that God loves us sinful creatures and offers himself 
us ina living relationship. 
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Minnick Succeeds Stacy as LLA President 


Malcolm L. Minnick, Jr. of Salem, Va., was elected on the first ballot 
to succeed John C. Stacy of New Springfield, Ohio, as president of the 
Luther League of America at the 60th anniversary convention, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Aug. 15-20. The 23-year-old student had 
served as acting vice president of LLA for almost a year, fulfilling 
many of the presidential duties of Mr. Stacy, who had been stricken 
by tuberculosis and hospitalized early in his term of office. 


Robert Beckstrom, 22, of Long 
Beach, Cal., was nominated from the 
floor for vice president and elected 
on the second ballot. He defeated Neil 
Luebke, 19, of Fremont, Nebr., and 
George Keck, 19, of Hickory, N. C. 

Both Minnick and Beckstrom had 
served as summer field workers for 
LLA during the last two years. Each 
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Both Culp, secretary, and Minnick, president, were elected on the first ballot. 


had also served as member-at-large 
of the ULC youth auxiliary’s executive 
committee. 

Shortly before the Ann Arbor con- 
vention, Minnick had flown to Geneva, 
Switzerland, to participate in the 


working committee of the World 
Council of Churches’ Youth Depart- 
ment of which he is a member. He 


Choir of over 300 voices presents service of music and choric speaking on F 
day evening. The leaguers met for their first rehearsal on Tuesday afterno 


was LLA delegate to the central com- 
mittee of the United Christian Youth 
Movement in 1954 and LLA repre- 
sentative to the ULC convention in 
1954. He is a past president of the 
Virginia Luther League. 

’ Beckstrom is a former vice presi- 
dent of the Pacific Southwest LL. He 
has served on the LLA evangelism and 
education committees. 


Culp, Sanders returned to office 

Delegates chose Sue Culp, 25, of 
Albermarle, N. C., as secretary and 
Robert W. Sanders. 29, of Columbia, 
S. C., as treasurer. Both were elected 
on the first ballot. 
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Sue had served as acting secreté 
of LLA since the resignation of Ant 
lotte Moertelmeyer a year ago. § 
has been a member of the LLA exec 
tive and evangelism committees a 
is a former president of the No: 
Carolina LL. 

Sanders has been LLA treasurer a 
finance committee chairman for the | 
biennium. He is a former veep of t 
South Carolina LL and is employ 
as a certified public accountant. 


Chosen from slate of 17 

From a slate of 17 candidates the f 
lowing were elected to serve as mé 
bers-at-large of the executive comn 


se for four-year terms: Judy Ford, 
ice president of the North Carolina 
L; Florence Fray, retiring chairman 
f the LLA missionary committee; 
Yeil Luebke, retiring chairman of the 
LA Christian vocation committee; 
ad Tom Wold, vice president of the 
ocky Mountain LL. 

The Rev. Robert E. Neumeyer, 
Vilmington, Del., was chosen to 
‘rve a four-year term as clerical mem- 
sr-at-large of the executive commit- 
e. He was head counselor at the con- 
ention. During the last biennium he 
ad served as a member of the LLA 
creation committee. 

Fred Vaselenak, former president of 
'e Pacific LL, was named to fill the 
nexpired term of Billie Grace Un- 
‘ter as ‘a member-at-large. Billie 
tace had resigned her position in 
der to marry a Presbyterian semin- 
jan. 


Standing committees appointed 


Chairmen of standing committees 
selected by President Minnick were: 
Christian vocation, David Angers- 
bach, Eureka, Kan.; evangelism, Dean 
Sudman, Wisner, Nebr.; missiozs, 
Jeanette Nielsen, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
social action, George Long, Utica, 
N. Y.;. recreation, Judy Ford; special 
gifts, Howard Turkheimer, Jr. 

Appointed to serve on the adminis- 
trative committee, in addition to the 
four officers, were Neil Luebke, Betty 
Fenner, and Pastor Neumeyer. 

Leaguers named to serve on the 
standing committees were as follows: 

CHRISTIAN VOCATION: Betty Fenner, 
Neil Luebke, Kay Oxner, South Caro- 
lina; Paul Santmire, New York. 

EVANGELISM: Bob Beckstrom; Jo 
Ann Hagele, Pennsylvania; Pastor 


Neumeyer, Tom Wold. 
Missions: Carolyn Busse, Michi- 


2 of the more than 50 groups that met daily to discuss grass-roots LL work. 
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gan; Florence Fray, the Rev. David 
Gerberding, Ohio; Judith Haag, Iowa. 

SOCIAL ACTION: Gilbert Askew, 
Maryland; the Rev. J. Benjamin Bed- 
enbaugh, South Carolina; Ina Roof, 
Virginia; Jerry Smith, Pennsylvania. 

RECREATION: The Rev. Robert 
Heffner, New York; John Stacy; Carol 
Snyder, Delaware; Joe Wold, New 
Mexico. 

SPECIAL GIFTS: George Keck, the 
Rev. Lawrence Rugh, Ohio; Fred 
Vaselenak. 


Registration climbs to 2,461 

A total of 2,461 delegates and visi- 
tors had registered for the convention 
by noon on Friday, topping the 1953 
convention registration by 496. Full- 
time registrants numbered 2,134, part- 
time registrants 225, and evening visi- 
tors 99. 


Breakdown of full-time regis 
tions according to state and synod: 
leagues was: 


Canada—41 (Delegates 12, Visitors 29 

Caribbean—5 (D 4, V 1) 

Central Pennsylvania—277 (D 60, V 2 

Central States—79 (D 32, V 47) 

Connecticut—37 (D 18, V, 19) 

Florida—44 (D 19, V 25) 

Georgia-Alabama—11 (D 8, V 3) 

Illinois—67 (D 21, V 46) 

Indiana—42 (D 14, V 28) 

Iowa—45 (D 10, V 35) 

Kentucky-Tennessee—38 (D 14, V 24 

Maryland—90 (D 29, V 61) 

Michigan—51 (D 21, V 30) 

Ministerium of Pennsylvania—196 (D 
V 144) 

Minnesota—72 (D 14, V 58) 

Mississippi—0 

Montana—2 (D 1, V 1) 

New Jersey—75 (D 27, V 48) 

New York and New England—s5 (D 
V 59) 


Forum deals with hot social issues facing youth. The Rey. Robert E. Neume 
left, discussed military service; the Rev. J. Russell Boggs, race relations, 
Robert E. Van Deusen, government and politics; Dr. Karl H. Hertz, family 
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North Carolina—127 (D 43, V 84) 
North Dakota—1 (D 1) 

Nova Scotia—5 (D 5) 

Ohio—232 (D 66, V 166) 
Pacific—23 (D 19, V 4) 

Pacific Southwest—72 (D 24, V 48) 
Pittsburgh—63 (D 26, V 37) 
Rocky Mountain—18 (D 16, V 2) 
South Carolina—66 (D 28, V 38) 
Texas—48 (D 18, V 30) 
Virginia—45 (D 22, V 23) 

West Virginia—17 (D 17) 

Western Canada—27 (D 13, V 14) 
Wisconsin—133 (D 29, V 104). 


$30,000 goal set for ‘service project’ 


Hottest issue of the convention was 
he executive committee’s recommen- 
dation that instead of adopting a 
‘benevolent project” for the coming 
iennium, LLA gather funds to en- 
arge the caravan and work camp pro- 
ram. The executive committee had 


sked $25,000 for this purpose. 


LL’s Flo Fray presents check for Puerto 
Neuyo to Mission Board’s D. Houser. 


raw hats from Puerto Rico are gift to staff and_ officers, left, from Carib- 
ean delegates, right. This synodical LL was received into official membership. 


A substitute motion was made fro 
the floor that a goal of $30,000 © 
adopted, $5,000 of which would — 
for the support of a foreign missio 
ary, $5,000 for the support of a hor 
missionary, $10,000 for the carava 
ing program, and $10,000 for t 
work camping program. After a flut 
of debate the substitute was defeate 

Then an amendment to the exec 
tive committee’s motion was mac 
asking that the goal for the carava 
ing and work camp “‘service projec 
be $30,000. This amount was to 
divided equally between caravanii 
and work camping. The amendme 
was carried overwhelmingly. 


72 per cent for administration 


With almost no comment delegat 
approved Treasurer Sanders’ requi 
for a “unified budget.’ Under tl 
plan apportionment contributed 
LLA during the coming biennium w 
be divided on a percentage basis t 
tween the “service project’ and t 
administrative budget. 

Treasurer Sanders had asked th 
the per capita apportionment ea 
year be $1.75. Approximately 50c 
this would be for the “‘service projec 
and $1.25 for the administratt 
budget. 

In a surprise move, delegates vot 
to up the total per capita apportic 
ment to $1.95. Of this, approximate 
72 percent would go for administ 
tion and 28 percent for the “servic 
project.” Management of individ 
items within the administrative bv 
get were left to the discrimination 


Total of 109 flashbulbs popped while F 
waii’s Patricia Pak demonstrated nati 
dance at Tuesday evening talent festiv 


Yot to be outdone by laymen who presented Dr. Fry with new Buick on his 10th 
Mniversary as ULC president, Michigan delegation gives him new DeSoto. Pastors 
cenneth Larkin, left, and Carl Kaltreider, right, co-chaired host committee. 


he treasurer. This was done in order 
9 avoid having insufficient funds to 
ay staff members’ salaries at certain 
mes of the year. 


ty asks for youth evangelism 

Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, president 
f the United Lutheran Church, 
aarged the young people to play a 
fading part in the church’s inten- 
ve, two-year evangelism mission be- 
inning in 1956. Dr. Fry flew from 
lavos, Switzerland, where he had pre- 
ded as chairman of the central com- 
ittee of the World Council of 
hurches, in order to address the 
aguers on Thursday evening. 

“The strongest witness,” Dr. Fry 


said, ‘is to be found in the words of 
a young man or young woman to an- 
other young person in behalf of the 
young Jesus.” 

Pointing out that Martin Luther 
was only 36 when he nailed the 95 
theses on the church door at Witten- 
berg and that Philip Melancthon was 
only 22 when he was forced to as- 
sume leadership of the Reformation 
movement because of Luther’s exile to 
Wartburg Castle, Dr. Fry said, “Our 
church has traditionally been strongly 
allied to youth. It puts great confi- 
dence in its teen-agers and young 
adults. One clear evidence is the self- 
governing status of the Luther League 
of America, which elects its own of- 
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Delegates from Hawaii, Virgin Islands, 


in missionary committee’s 
ficial staff and conducts its own pro- 
gram.” 

At the same service Dr: Fry installed 
the LLA executive staff. Elected for 
five-year terms were: The Rev. Leslie 
Conrad, Jr., executive secretary; the 
Rev. Arthur Bauer and the Rev. 
Philip Hoh, associate secretaries. 


Middleswarth gives bases 


In his keynote address on Monday 
evening, the Rev. Harner Middle- 
swarth, associate secretary of the 
Board of Parish Education, set him- 
self to the task of restoring the term 
Christian vocation to its original 
meaning. 
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report, and 


and North American continent take p 
indicate far-flung boundaries 


Ole 


“In the middle 1600s ‘vocation’ { 
into bad hands,” he said. “It came 
mean anything one did to earn a | 
ing. Even to this day vocation m 
often refers to what one works at 
his daily bread. 

“But hope has come. Lately, th 
has been a revival of interest in 
Protestant Reformers. The re-discov 
of the teachings of the Reformers 
bringing a re-discovery of vocation 
the call of God. It is the summons 
men to turn from theit self-seek 
and follow the one way by which t 
can find mature fulfillment: The 
of devotion to God and service to 
lowmen.” 


On each day of the convention Pas- 
or Middleswarth presented the Bibli- 
al and theological bases for the five 
livisions of the LLA program: Chris- 
ian vocation, evangelism, missions, 
ocial action, and recreation. 


Movies, songs, race, and UMT 


Indicating a strong interest in social 
ction, the convention resolutions com- 
nittee took a firm stand in four areas 
f current life. The delegates approved 
heir position unanimously. 

The committee asked that “Luther 
eaguers, individually and in organ- 
zed groups’ study the following 
tatements and “‘take whatever actions 
heit convictions dictate for publiciz- 
ag these convictions and effecting the 

anges necessary in our lives and our 

iety to bring practice into align- 
went with our beliefs.’ The state- 
nents were as follows: 


“We disapprove of the use by the 
1otion picture and song industries of 
siblical and religious material when 
ere is distortion of its intended 
urpose—to convey the Word of God. 


“We, of course, approve all sincere 
forts toward integration of all races 
ad classes of people. We commend 
a0se leagues which have carried on 
accessful league work in inter-racial 
reas, and urge other leagues in simi- 
ns situations to follow this example. 
Ye encourage leagues in inter-racial 
Yeas to examine their constituency to 
*¢ whether it is representative of their 
»mmunity and, if not, to take steps 
Christian love to make it so. 

“We approve the emphasis on the 
of the United States’ government 
make world peace through increased 


Pastor Middleswarth begins explanation 
of evangelism by reading from newspaper. 


love and understanding of other 
peoples, rather than chiefly through 
reliance on the deterring effect of mili- 
tary or economic power. 

“We disapprove the emphasis of 
many governmental leaders on the idea 
that permanent military power is a 
solution to international tension. Spe- 
cifically we are opposed to Universal 
Military Training and programs of 
similar nature because of their ten- 
dency to become permanent.” 


And so forth 


The Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
after winning decisive softball vic- 
tories over New Jersey, New York- 
Connecticut, and Texas, whipped 
Minnesota for the championship of 
the 1955 conclave. Score was 9-3. 
Consolation championship went to 
New Jersey. In a close contest, they 
edged out Canada, 8-7. 


Delegates bid an official farewell 
11 


Five days of vigorous study, worship, play begin to tell on delegates. Ab 
Richard Reimet of Philadelphia rests his ‘‘dogs’ and reviews week’s activit 


to Dorothy Schilling, who had been 
secretary to Executive Secretary Les- 
lie Conrad for five years, and the Rev. 
John Mangum, who had been LLA as- 
sociate secretary for over five years. 
Miss Schilling is moving to Phoenix, 
Ariz. Pastor Mangum is accepting a 
position on the staff of the ULC 
Board of Parish Education... . 

The entire delegation happily re- 
ceived ifdividual orchids from Patricia 
Pak, president of the Hawaiian Con- 
ference LL. The thousands of orchids 
were flown to the convention as a gift 
of Patricia's parents and of the Ha- 
waiian Conference of the Pacific 
Southwest LL. 

Accepted as official members of LLA 
were the Caribbean LL, the Central 
States LL, and the New Jersey LL. 
The Central States LL had resulted 
from a merger of the former Kansas, 
Midwest, and Nebraska Luther 
Leagues. Although the New Jersey LL 
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antedates the LLA, it had recer 
changed status by becoming the 
ficial youth auxiliary of the New | 
sey Synod... . 

Wearing a badge reading, “Rec 
tion Convention of the Luther Lea; 
of America, 1895,” Charles W. Fu 
treasurer of LLA from 1929 to 19 
registered for the convention. “I j 
wanted to celebrate LLA’s 60th an 
versary,” Mr. Fuhr said... . 

Luther Memorial Church, Madis 
Wis., sent the highest number of r 
istrants from a single congregati 
Forty-two leaguers came from Lut 
Memorial. Other congregations se 
ing 20 or more were: Holy Trin 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Zion, Wilmi 
ton, Del.; Trinity, Sioux City, lov 
St. Luke’s, Sioux City, Iowa; Messi 
South Williamsport, Pa.; Gr 
Church, Houston, Texas; and 
Paul's, Spring Grove, Pa. 

Almost 350 leaguers from act 


the U.S. and Canada organized them- 
selves into a choir under the direction 
of the Rev. David Miller and partici- 
pated in the climaxing service on Fri- 
day evening. They presented a service 
of music and choric speaking that had 
been arranged by Pastor Miller. 

First gift for the new “service proj- 

ect’ was presented by the Michigan 
LL delegation within seconds after the 
Project had been adopted. It was a 
check for $50. 
Delegates listened with growing en- 
thusiasm to a description of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas presented by repre- 
sentatives of Central States LL. They 
instructed the LLA executive commit- 
tee to investigate thoroughly the pos- 
sibility of holding the 1957 conven- 
tion on the campus. 


Pittsburgh visits 2,330 homes 

_ Highlight of the Pittsburgh LL con- 
vention, Thiel College, July 24-30, 
Was a religious survey of Greenville. 
In two and one-half hours, leaguers 
visited 2,330 homes inquiring about 
the church affiliation of the occu- 
Oants. 

The nearly 200 registered delegates 
ind visitors went out in teams of two, 
ander the direction of 12 sectional 
leaders. Consensus of opinion after the 
furvey was that it was a concrete ap- 
lication of the convention theme 
Use Me, Lord.” 


ids to become largest league 

Pittsburgh LL is making a strong 
id to become the largest synodical 
ganization in the Luther League of 
erica, Statistician Barbara Beal an- 
ounced. A total of 4,164 leaguers 
€re on the league roll in 1955. 

' Elected to lead the growing organi- 


i 
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zation as president was Irma Fincke, 
Central Conference. Other officers 
named were: Recording secretary, June 
Burger, Central Conference; corre- 
sponding secretary, JoAnn Gruber, 
Northeast Conference; treasurer, Ken- 
neth Bash, East Conference; and statis- 
tician, Richard Dowhower, East Con- 
ference. 


Bicyclist chosen Illinois prexy 

When a Luther leaguer rides his 
bicycle well over 100 miles in order 
to attend a Luther League convention 
he is indicating a rather strong interest 
in the organization. That is what Bob 
Walters did a few years ago. He ped- 
aled all the way from his home in 
Decatur, IIl., to Carthage College for 
the annual session. 

Since then he has been equally as 
zealous about Luther League work. 
The result is that this year the 300 
leaguers who attended the Illinois LL 
convention at Carthage College, July 
29-31, decided that he was the man 
to become president. 

Other new officers selected were: 
Audrey Lutz, St. Louis, vice president; 
Virginia Sorensen, Chicago, secretary ; 
and Julie Lentz, Carthage, treasurer. 

Named to serve as divisional chair- 
men were: Evelyn Buenemann, Troy 
Hedrick, Don Herdman, Pat Kuhl- 
man, Jean Mueller, and Charles Ray. 

Convention _ theme was “What 
Think Ye of Christ?” 

Plans were announced for a Grass 
Roots (Illinois equivalent of caravan- 
ing) training session to be held at 
Carthage, Sept. 30-Oct. 1. Emphasis 
for the coming year in this program 
will be on evangelism. The winter ex- 
ecutive committee meeting was set for 
Dec. 2-3 at Carthage. 
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Bernard, Sally, and Elaine—all members of the Kern family—are Texas office 


New constitution for Texas-La. 


Do I hear a second to the motion? 
... Discussion? ... Are you ready 
for the question. So it went for two 
long sessions at which the LL of 
Texas and Louisiana adopted a new 
constitution. 


_ The two-day conclave was held in 
Grace Church, Houston, with an at- 
tendance of approximately 300. 

Other important items of business 
included: Adoption of a record bud- 
get of $1,246.25, the major portion 
of which will go to LLA . . . Decision 
to take as a special project the build- 
ing of a swimming pool at Camp Lu- 
therhill. . . Acceptance of two new 
leagues into membership—Messiah, 
Austin, and Our Saviour, Victoria. 
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A goal. of 1,000 leaguers by t 
convention in 1955 had been set | 
year. The statistician announced tl 
the goal had almost been reached, w 
963 members registered in the sync 
ical auxiliary. 


All in the family 


Coincidence of the convention v 
election of three members of one fa 
ily to executive positions. Berné 
Kern was named president, Ela 
Kern vice president, and Sally Stap 
ton secretary. All are children of | 
Rey. Nathaniel Kern, Victoria. 

Other leaders selected were: Dar 
Johnson, Houston, treasurer; Erli 
Haas, Houston, corresponding wi 
tary; Arlyn Hausmann, Goliad, ca 
representative; and the Rev. Da 


Conrad, Houston, clerical member of 
the executive committee. 

Convention theme, ‘Lead On,” was 
emphasized by a seven-foot oil paint- 
ing of Christ. It had been painted by 
Dolores Williams, a leaguer of Grace 
Church, Houston. 

An invitation was extended for the 
fall rally to be held in Trinity Church, 
Victoria. 


A good tree grows in Ohio 


_ Ye shall know them by their fruits. 
Do men gather grapes of thorns, or 
figs of thistles? Even so every good 
tree bringeth forth good fruit. 

The Luther League of Ohio is this 
fall initiating a Good Tree program. 
It is designed to help every Ohio LL 
bear good fruit in the form of more 
deeply consecrated young people. 
Recognizing the need for under- 
standing of the most basic elements 
of league work, LLO has planned for 
each federation to have a team of three 
or four young people visit, upon re- 
quest, the leagues of the area. The 
‘cams’ presentations will stress the 
ourpose of Luther League and will 
Mclude discussions of organizational 
srocedures, program planning, and 
drojects. 
_ Fresh, varied, and inspiring presen- 
ations of the Good Tree teams will 

ark new meaning into the words 
‘Organization, purpose, program, 
>rojects.”” 


Cwo-day training session held 


Team members will be young 
»e0ple who received special training 
it a two-day session at Holy Trinity 
church, Columbus, Sept. 10-11. It was 
ed by the Rev. Richard W. Powell, 


director of youth work and parish edu- 
cation in the synod. 

Cost to the congregational league 
for a Good Tree visit will be small. 
It will include transportation and 
meals for the team. 

The team’s program will last three 
hours. It is urged that the team be 
invited to come on Sunday morning 
so members can be introduced at Sun- 
day school or at the church service. 

“The Good Tree program will ac- 
tually prepare a league for the ma- 
terial offered by LLA caravaners,” 
Chairman Mary Jo O’Morrow reports. 
“Therefore each league visited will be 
urged to request a caravan for the 
following summer.” 

Other members of the Good Tree 
committee are: Dennis Lauman, To- 
ledo; Nancy Husted, Bryan; Rosalie 
Bacome, Lima; Don Pentz, Toledo; 
and the Rev. Alton N. Allbeck, 
Toledo. 


RECREATION 


Treat hungry, ill children 

Leaguers can turn their Halloween 
parties into constructive programs that 
help underprivileged children around 
the world. They can cooperate with 
the U.S. Committee for UNICEF by 
sponsoring a ‘Trick or Treat’ eve- 
ning to collect funds for the work of 
UNICEF (United Nations Children’s 
Fund). 

Last year young people and adults 
in 4,000 communities collected $273,- 
335 to be used in over 90 under-de- 
veloped countries. One UNICEF dol- 
lar provided enough powdered milk 
to give nine children a glass of milk 
every day for a week, 
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A kit giving full details on plan- 
ning a “Trick or Treat” party may be 
ordered for $1.00 from the following 
address: U.S. Committee for UNICEF, 
United Nations, New York. 


; LETTERS | 


Repulsive art 
DEaR SIR: 

I've been a silent sufferer for a long 
time looking at the grotesque art forms 
in both LuTHER LiFe and posters for 
special occasions. Like a lot of others 
I never took the time and effort to 
write—thinking, well they probably 
won't do it again, they have a steward- 
ship to their Lord and the whole 
church and soon would get on the 
beam again and shift to attracting 
rather than repelling youth in their 
literature... . 

I refer specifically to the Youth 
Sunday material I received yesterday. 
I shuddered when I looked at the 
poster and the first page of the wor- 
ship bulletin. I showed them to my 
wife who took art at Midland College 
and her reaction was, ‘Do they have 
to make it that repulsive?” I told her, 
“Those Luther League of America 
boys evidently do.” I was going to 
show her the cover of the March 
LUTHER LiFE but thought better of it 
since it was close to meal time! I 
didn’t want to spoil her dinner! 

The poster: When I first looked at 
the drawing of the human skull I 
wondered why there were two white 
stripes on the face. Then wondered 
why the words, ‘Christ Is Lord,” were 
written across the forehead to further 
disfigure the head. I looked at the pos- 
ter three times before I figured out the 
white stripes were part of the 1955. 
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It’s needless to say I won't hang tl 
poster on display! Does the sickle | 
place of hair) in the upper right 
the face give away the origin of | 
art ? 

I can’t use the bulletin covers w 
their hideous black, the poorly dra 
cross. Youngsters find enough 
giggle at without delivering opp 
tunities to them like those two g 
tesque figures dressed like we 
figures of Russian peasants in f 
tures. 

The March 1955 cover of LUTH 
LiFE reminded me of a Russian ic 
I saw years ago. Why force that 
culture on the ULC youth? Wai 
beer adds on TV for a lesson in m 
ing a product attractive. 

Helpfully, 
WERNER JESSEN, Pastot 
Advent Lutheran Chu: 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Eprror’s Note: The art used on Yo 
Sunday supplies was not inspired in Cc 
munistic Russia, as Pastor Jessen sugge 
but is an expression of the Christian fé 
of four young Lutheran artists. The Yo 
Sunday poster was drawn by Ronald Lo 
25-year-old Lutheran artist of Toledo, Ol! 
Tke worship bulletin was designed by 
year-old Robert Rohm of Pittsburgh, Pa 

The cover to the March issue of LUTE 
LIFE, mentioned by Pastor Jessen, was | 
of a series of wood cuts that won a I 
itzer Traveling Scholarship for 23-year- 
James Wines of Towson, Md. (And 
September cover to LUTHER LIFE, wh 
Pastor Jessen does not mention, was dra 
by 22-year-old Harry Rich, Jr., of Albz 
N. Y.) 

One of the policies of the current L 
staff is to encourage young Lutheran 
tists to relate their Christian vocation 
their chosen field of expression. B 
James Wines and Harry Rich plan to 
vote their lives to Christian art. 


Report to New Jersey governor revealed that only 20 per 


cent of bingo “take” had gone for charitable purposes. 


The Facts Behind Bingo 


By William C. Zimmann 


NE OF the most controversial 
issues in the whole picture of 
gambling is that of bingo. It has 
been legalized in eight states. And at 
least two additional states, Maryland 


and Connecticut, provide for local op- 
tion. 

An idea of the magnitude of the 
“take” in bingo is indicated by a 
report from just the state of New 
Jersey. In the first eight-month period 
of legal play in New Jersey 11,157 


Woman yells, “Bingo,” in game at Our Lady of Mt. Virgin, Garfield, N. J. This 
church was first to register with state Control Commission. (Wide World Photo) 
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bingo games and 2,305 rafHles were 
held. Receipts from bingo were $6,- 
754,519. Raffles grossed $1,892,882. 

Supposedly the bingo receipts went 
for charitable and religious use. But 
a report made to the New Jersey gov- 
ernor in November, 1954 revealed that 
only 20 per cent of the total had 
reached its goal. 

The same unhappy picture has been 
painted in Minnesota. Soon after the 
state had legalized bingo for church 
and charity purposes only, a grand 
jury revealed that professional gam- 
blers had worked their way into bona 
fide charitable organizations and were 
using them to further their own in- 
terests. 

In other investigations it is being 
continually brought out that racketeers 
ate finding legalized gambling a fruit- 
ful source of profit for themselves. 
Less and less of the “take” is being 
used for its intended purpose. 


What about ethics? 


It is highly questionable whether 
the “intended purpose” of bingo justi- 
fies its practice. “Assuming,” Robert 
Gorman has commented in Red Book, 
“that all.abuses can be eliminated and 
charity's share of gambling sould soar 
from its present 2 or 5 or 10 per cent 
to a towering and improbable 50 per 
cent, how would it then rate as a 
means of fund raising?” 


The major religious bodies have 
been quite inconsistent in answering 
this question. The Roman Catholic 
church, as such, has taken no definite 
universal stand on the matter. The 
general attitude of Catholics seems to 
be that petty gambling is not wrong, 
and they include bingo under the 
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heading of petty gambling. In a stat 
ment issued jointly by a professor ¢ 
the law school and a professor of tl 
graduate school of St. John’s Unive 
sity Law School, Brooklyn, these m« 
sought to prove that gambling is tru 
recreational and therefore morally pe 
missible. 

On the other hand, high dignitari 
of the Roman church have declar 
unequivocally against bingo and gar 
bling in general. One of these is Ca 
dinal Stritch of Chicago. Another 
Archbishop Joseph Rummel of Ne 
Orleans, who said, ‘““We have fear 
that the gaming practice might o 
scure and in time affect the direct o 
ligation which all members of tl 
church have to contribute to 
churches, religious schools, and wor 
of charity and welfare.” 


“Gambling affords an easy way | 
making money,” Msgr. Thomas 
Riley of the Archdiocese of Boston h 
said, ‘but we must not resort to it 
the sacrifice of the welfare of t 
church or the common good of s 
ciety.” He referred also to the dire 
ban that Archbishop Cushing h 
placed on the raising of money 
lotteries and games of chance in t 
Archdiocese of Boston. 


The New York Times in Februa 
reported that one Roman Catho 
priest had announced a special “ 
bingo collection” to his congregatio 
The priest was quoted as saying, “I 
asmuch as 80 per cent of the year 
cost of running our parish school v 


@ The Rev. William C. Zimmann 
is pastor of First Lutheran Church, 


Dayton, Ohio. 


defrayed by receipts of the weekly 
bingo game, we ask everyone to be 
BeneLous ..... ” 


Rabbis ask for self-denial 


Another great religious body, the 
New York Board of Rabbis, represent- 
ing all three groups of Judaism in the 
United States, declared earlier this 
year, “To use questionable means for 
spiritual ends . . . would taint the 
moral climate of congregational life. 
We call upon . . . members . . . to 
serve as ethical examples to the com- 
munity at large by seeking only the 
noblest methods, such as sacrifice and 
self-denial for the maintenance of their 
teligious institutions.” 

Not all synagogues, however, fol- 
low this challenge. In one large city 
a synagogue group rented a prominent 
Spot in a downtown area in which to 
Ei splay a car. Chances on it were sold 
for one dollar. The whole activity was 
a copy of a similar event sponsored 
earlier by a Roman Catholic group. 

The manufacturers of bingo sup- 
plies report that by far the majority 
of their sales are to Roman churches 
Or organizations. Some Jewish syna- 
‘gogues, an occasional Protestant 
church, the American Legion, and 
‘fumerous fraternal and welfare or- 
‘Banizations sponsor bingo games. 


) Lutherans are against it 

_ The General Board of the National 
‘Council of Churches declared back in 
1951: “The social malady of gambling 
will not be remedied by criminal pros- 
‘ecutions. Stricter standards of moral 
‘integrity must be cultivated in the 
‘community as a whole. . The 
Strengthening of moral fiber is one 
Of their pre-eminent tasks.” 


“When Americans,” Dr. William 
J. Villaume, director of the National 
Council’s Department of Social Wel- 
fare, wrote recently, ‘will no longer 
give freely for good causes, but only 
to play games that may fatten their 
purses, the community's voluntary wel- 
fare agencies will come upon hard 
times. Bingo and rafles are not sound 
methods for educating the next gen- 
eration to assume community respon- 
sibility.” 

Statements condemning bingo and 
other gambling methods for raising 
church funds have been issued by all 
the major Protestant denominations in 
the United States. 

The United Lutheran Church, as far 
back as 1932, issued comprehensive 
statements against gambling in any 
form. At the biennial convention of 
1932, the church’s Committee on 
Moral and Social Welfare stated, 
“Gambling is a social ill, because it is 
a deliberate and overt disregard for 
personal rights. Gambling, itself a so- 
cial ill, is directly and indirectly re- 
sponsible for more social ills, not com- 
monly associated with it, than most 
men dream.” 


Early in 1955 the ULC Board of 
Social Missions adopted a statement 
entitled ““Gambling and the Christian 
Life’ that every leaguer should read. 
In this statement is a quotation from 
a 1936 action of the church, request- 
ing pastors and church leaders to urge 
upon Christians that they refrain from 
anything that bears any taint of the 
gambling spirit, and to use only scrip- 
tural methods in money-raising efforts. 

“The real issues,’ Henry Endress, 
executive secretary of the Lutheran 
Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship, 
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wrote recently, “are religious issues. 
They involve the Christian faith and 
our Christian conception of steward- 
ship.” 

Bitterness and despair 


As individuals we must face certain 
questions involved in the issue of 
gambling in general and of bingo in 
particular. 

In gambling, whether by bingo or 
some other means, we either win or 
lose. If we win, we are guilty of 
getting something from our neighbor 
for nothing. We perhaps take that 
which he needs not alone for himself 
but for his family also. 

If we lose, we are guilty of squan- 
dering the means entrusted to us by 
God. We are allowing someone else 
to gain such means by trickery and 
manipulation. 

What does such indulgence mean to 
us from the moral and spiritual stand- 
point? If we win, it can lead to a 
devil-may-care spirit, to selfishness, to 
laziness, to a disregard of the rights 
of others, to a material self-sufficiency, 
to a forgetfulness of God and his way 
for our lives. 

If we lose, it can lead to bitterness, 
to irresponsibility, to cowardice in fac- 
ing issues, and to despair. 


Discredit to the church 


The really serious question is: What 
does such conduct on our part do to 
our Lord? Surely it can only bring 
shame to him and show that we do not 
trust him, do not love him, and do 
not choose to follow him. Such a nega- 
tive witness on our part can only dis- 
credit his church, give the lie to his 
Word, and crucify him afresh. 

“Thou shalt love they neighbor as 
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thyself,” God’s Word states quite 
clearly. “God is able to make all grace 
abound toward you; that ye, always 
having all sufficiency in all things, may 
abound to every good work.” When 
it comes to concern for his way as overt 
against our own selfish way, God has 
said, ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God, and his righteousness; and all 
these things shall be added unto you.” 

Surely the whole basis of a true 
stewardship of life before God rests 
alone on a true obedience to his Word, 
on a contentment with his way, on a 
commitment of our lives in diligent 
service for him, and on the avoidance 
of attempts to “get by” and “get on” 
at the expense of others. 


Reason for alarm 


When we give thought to what this 
gambling mania is already doing tc 
the charitable spirit of people in gen. 
eral, we become appalled. It stifles the 
spirit of true giving, develops a spiri 
of ‘“‘the-world-owes-me-a-living” anc 
“‘what-can-I-get-out-of-this?” It de. 
stroys the very fundamental basis of 
giving, which should be a concerned 
and sympathetic love. 

It is no wonder that our reputable 
leaders in the field of charitable giv 
ing view with alarm the growing ten 
dency to support causes by means 0! 
bingo. 

Ralph Blanchard, executive directo: 
of the Community Chests and Coun. 
cils of America (which annually raise: 
about $300 million) is quoted by Rob 
ert Gorman as saying: ‘“We don’t wan 
to leave charity to chance, and as « 
practical matter such ‘miscellaneous 
methods don’t raise much but do giv 
people an excuse for not contributin 
in a dignified way.” 


When we remove from the act of 
giving the spirit of love and concern 
that should prompt it and put it on 
an entirely mechanical and selfish 
basis, then we shall surely disrupt and 
destroy the moral and spiritual fibre 
of our society. The words of Oliver 
Goldsmith may well be remembered 
here: 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men 
decay. 

We should by all means beware of 
the little beetles of selfishness, the 
little spores of covetousness, and the 
little cracks of deceit. Even the appar- 
ently innocent bing in bingo may de- 
velop into the bang heralding our 
doom. 


: TOPIC IDEAS 


Worship outline 


HyMN: “To the Knights in the Days of 
Old” 

RESPONSIVE READING: Psalm 67 

PRAYER 

HyMN: “Yield Not to Temptation” 

SCRIPTURE: Matthew 6: 24-34 

HYMN: “Jesus Calls Us: O’er the Tumult’ 

TOPIC PRESENTATION AND DISCUSSION 

AyMN: ‘‘My Soul, be on Thy Guard’’ 

CLOSING PRAYER 


Suggestions to leader 


_ From your pastor obtain the following 
naterials: 
_ Facts and Forces in the Social Order. By 
Dr. Walton H. Greever. 

Minutes of the 1932 convention of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, pages 
07-418. 


“Gambling and the Christian Life.” 
Statement of the ULC Board of Social 
Missions, April 1955. 

“The Real Issues in Bingo.” 
by Henry Endress. 

From your public library, or someone 
in your congregation, obtain copies of 
Colliers, December 10, 1954, and Red 
Book, July 1955. 

If you live in New York State, your 
pastor of the library may have the folder 
issued by the New York Council of 
Churches entitled “Some Facts You Should 
Know about Bingo and Legalized Gam- 
bling.” 

For project assignments, the leader may 
ask someone to interview a city or county 
official as to the local situation. This per- 
son should then report to the league. Or 
the leader may wish to have someone give 
a report on the situation in the State of 
Nevada. 


Pamphlet 


Questions 


1. What is the attitude or law in my 
town (state) on gambling in any of its 
forms? 

2. If a wrong is legalized by ordinance, 
does that make it right for the Christian? 

3. When you pay for the privilege of 
gambling—i.e. paying to join in bingo 
games—does that make it right? 

4. What other forms of gambling be- 
sides bingo are prevalent in your com- 
munity? Betting on horse, dog, car races? 
Slot machines? Carnival games? The num- 
bers racket? Baseball pools? 

5. What about the various schemes in- 
volving prizes, sponsored by leading busi- 
nesses? 

6. Is it possible to curb, control, or 
eliminate gambling by law? 

7. “The Christian regards all his pos- 
sessions as means to be used for the glory 
of God.” Discuss this statement in rela- 
tion to gambling. 


® Woman has recently been placed at a disadvantage. Man can now travel faster 


han sound.—Austral-asian Mfr. 
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He Raises Champions 


Robert Miller has a habit of winning blue ribbons with 


his animals. And you should see him catch a greased pig. 


By Eurena Graver Beers 


6M ASE the Best Better’, the na- 
tional 4-H Club motto, has 
truly been applied by Robert Miller 
of Lehighton, Pa. For six consecutive 
years he has exhibited his 4-H Club 
Black Angus steers at the Pennsylvania 
State Farm Show in Harrisburg. Last 
year he was awarded the grand cham- 
pion showmanship prize in the Angus 
class as well as the reserve grand 
championship for showmanship and 
fitting for all entries. And this year he 
won the 4-H grand championship for 
his Black Angus baby beef at the Le- 
highton Fair. 

The persistent young farmer began 
his climb to achievement when he 
joined the Carbon County 4-H club 
seven years ago. He has worked so dili- 
gently and learned so readily that for 
the past two years he has accompanied 
Ray Reitz, the county farm agent, and 
Luther Zimmerman, assistant county 
agent, to Virginia to select calves for 
the entire club. 
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“Bobby has an exceptional eye whe: 
it comes to selecting a good animal, 
says Mr. Reitz. “He has a way witl 
animals, too. Baby calves taken fron 
their mothers aren’t exactly tame. Bu 
Bobby will pick out an animal, jum) 
into the corral, halter it, and bring 1 
out with the ease of an old-time cow 
puncher. We can be pretty sure tha 
the young steers he selects will grov 
into fine adulthood.” 


Care, love, and work 


The shy animal, when ownershi 
is established, must be tamed. Rober 
begins this process the first day. Hour 
of care, love, and work follow. Th 
Black Angus has a big appetite. H 
usually gains two pounds a day. 

“T don’t know if all Black Angu 
have a pecularity in eating, but all si 
that I’ve had did. In addition to othe 
feed, I cook three pounds of barle 
daily on the kitchen stove. I've cooke 
it in various types of boilers, but eac 
Angus refused to eat it unless it ha 
been cooked in a certain old-fashione 


‘Bob affectionately strokes 


small, black iron boiler. They just 
sniffed and walked away without even 
tasting it. Guess I can’t blame them. 
\I don’t eat anything either if it doesn’t 
‘smell good,” Bob said with a grin. 
The owner must use great patience 
in developing showmanship. The ani- 
mal must be taught to stand correctly 
for a considerable length of time, and 
to regain his equilibrium when jolted 


prize-winning 


sow. He also raises chickens, sheep. 


suddenly. His short, stubby leg muscles 
must be strengthened. To achieve this, 
Robert takes his calves for a half-mile 
walk every day. 

“T’ve been pretty lucky with my 
baby beeves, except for Brandy. He 
had me worried for a time. He caught 
some virus and lost 75 pounds in four 
days. It cost me $24 to get him back 
to health again. He lost no time though 
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About three weeks before a show, Bob be- 
gins curling and waving the steer’s hair. 


in regaining the lost weight and add- 
ing to it. 

“The hair is important, too,” in- 
formed Robert. ‘A clean pen helps 
to keep the hair clean. A brush and 
comb are as indispensable to a well- 
groomed animal as to a well-groomed 
person. About three weeks before a 
show, I begin curling or waving the 
steer’s hair. A little vinegar adds gloss 
and helps to eliminate dandruff.” 

It is a thrilling sight to watch the 
4-H’er pimp his animal prior to judg- 
ing. The animal is taken to a wash 
room for a thorough shampoo. He is 
brushed and combed up to the last 
minute before being called into the 
arena. Every last hair must be in place, 
ears immaculate and hoofs trimmed, 
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polished and shined. Many a boy 
would rebel at such a thorough going 
over, but the Angus takes it in stride 
He is a gentle beast and respond: 
to gentle treatment. 


Going, going, gone 

Pride in winning is mixed with sor. 
row when the sound of the auctionee: 
rings out, “Sold to the highest 
bidder!” 

“I sure hated to see Brandy go,’ 
said Robert regretfully. “He was the 
nicest steer I’ve had yet. When | 
would come into the barn he woulc 
wait for me to pet him.” Rober 
realized $438 dollars for the sale o! 
his steer, plus $25 prize money and $¢ 
from the Angus Association. Robert i: 
eligible for two more shows and i: 
aiming for the grand championship. 

Always ready for fun, Robert en. 
tered the pig catching contest at the 
Carbon County Fair four years ago 
As quick as falling off a horse, he 
caught a well-greased squealer. Thi: 
automatically enrolled him in the pig 
club. He has achieved success in thi: 
project, too. He received the county 
junior award for his grand champior 
pen of three barrows in 1954 as wel 
as a number of other awards. 

Not only is he interested in live 
stock. He has raised and sold nearly 
1,600 capons through four years 0! 
capon club work. Last year he raisec 
500, one hundred of which wer 
shipped from Missouri. Four days en 
route is a long time for baby chicks 
There wasn’t a single loss, however. A 
pen of five of these same capons late: 
received the reserve champion per 
award in a four-county competition 
An eight-pound capon received th 


Carbon 
award. 

In addition to all these awards he 
has received two county awards from 
Thomas Wilson for 4-H meat animals, 
plus a county poultry achievement 
award from the Ford Tractor Com- 
pany. For his dependability, capabil- 
ity, and willingness to accept responsi- 
bility, he was awarded the junior lead- 
ership pin by Mr. Reitz at an annual 
Carbon County agricultural meeting. 

The profits he gleans from his 4-H 
projects are re-invested in projects. 
He has purchased a reserve grand 
champion sow and a_ second-place 
junior spring gilt for raising pigs and 
is the owner of more than 65 sheep. 
“If I ever have a farm of my own, 
I intend to raise sheep and pigs.” 

Robert lives and works on Fairy- 
land Farms, an 815-acre farm oper- 
ated by his family. 


County grand champion 


Learned to ride at three 


Most of Robert’s hobbies stem from 
his 4-H projects. Aside from collect- 
ing prize ribbons, he likes to follow 
Angus sales in magazines and news- 
Papers and enjoys attending livestock 
shows. Robert does not care much for 
Sports but is particularly fond of horse- 
back riding. “I learned to ride a pony 
when I was three years old and later 
graduated to riding a horse,” he 
Ri ched. He likes to attend World 
Series ball games occasionally and lis- 
tens to games when he has time. ‘Last 
fall while putting corn silage away we 
wok a radio along on the truck and 
‘ook time out now and then to listen 
70 the scores,’ he admitted. 

He is president of the 4-H Tractor 
aintenance Club and his own local 
ig Creek 4-H Club. He has served 


as president of the baby beef club, and 
of the county-wide officers training 
workshop which includes agricultural 
and home economics officers. He has 
attended 4-H club week at the Penn- 
sylvania State University several times 
and participated in skits as well as 
serving as master of ceremonies. He 
was a member of the 1954 pig judg- 
ing team during 4-H Club week and 
served on the potato judging team at 
the state farm Show in 1954. 


Sings in church choir 

The 19-year-old Pennsylvania Dutch 
farmer is not only active in 4-H work 
but participates in Sunday school and 
congregational activities in St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church, Big Creek. He en- 
joys plays and has sung in the church 
choir for six years. He contributes reg- 
ularly to his church as well as to Lu- 
theran World Action and mission 
work. 

“One of the objectives of 4-H Club 
work,” explained Robert, “is to ‘in- 
still in the minds of rural boys and 
girls an intelligent understanding and 
appreciation of nature.’ We can’t get 
close to nature without thinking of 
God. Isn’t it wonderful the way God 
works things? He sends the sunshine 
and the rain and makes animals to be 
born, It is then up to us to see that 
crops and all living things are treated 
and fed well. If we do our part He 
will surely do His.’ He then added 
thoughtfully, “The 4-H Club pledge 
is almost like a pledge to God in 
thanks for what he has given us: ‘I 
pledge my Head to clearer thinking, 
my Heart to greater loyalty, my Hands 
to larger service, and my Health to 
better living, for my club, my com- 
munity, and my country.’ ” 
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You Can’t Buy God 


Beware of thinking that you have an inside track 


with God because you tithe. God’s love is free. 


By Wallace E. Fisher 


“IN OT LONG ago in Baghdad, an 

American salesman bound for 
an out of the way desert spot, was 
just getting settled on an airplane 
when the pilot walked through the 
cabin and announced that he would 
not fly the ship without an engine 
change. All the passengers disem- 
barked. An hour later they were told 
to get aboard. ‘Do we have another 
plane?’ the American asked the 
steward. ‘Oh, no’ the man replied. 
‘Did they change the engine?’ “Oh, 
no’, came the reply. ‘We changed the 
pilot!’ ” 

This delightful little story from the 
Readers Digest (July, 1955) is typical 
of the unrealistic thinking that often 
characterizes discussions on the 
stewardship of money. We talk and 
talk about it without getting at the 
heart of it. As surely as that plane 
needed a new engine and not a new 
pilot, a man needs a whole new at- 
titude before he can practice any phase 
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of stewardship from Christian motive 
tion. 

A man may tithe as a matter o 
strict legalism, but that is not Chri: 
tian stewardship. A man may give 3 
per cent of his income, the maximur 
that the U.S. government allows fc 
purposes of income tax deduction, an 
yet fall short of Christian stewardshit 
If Zacchaeus had given that “half c 
all his goods to the poor” as a bid fe 
approval rather than as a spontaneov 
gesture from his forgiven life, | 
would not have been practicing Chri 
tian stewardship. If your grandmothe 
has tithed for the last 40 years an 
has taken pride in what she has don 
and is doing, she is not practicin 
Christian stewardship. If your famil 
tithes because your father is a memb: 
of the Lutheran Laymen’s Movemet 
or because your mother keeps remin: 
ing the family that your church nee 
the money, that is not Christia 
stewardship. 

We are not debunking the tith: 
It is both Biblical and Lutheran. It 
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God’s great regard for man was expressed 
in the Christ. (Drawing by James Wines) 


the first reasonable step in Christian 
giving. But the tithe can be spiritually 
dangerous. If it is an outer bid for the 
approval of man and God, or if it is an 
offering to God for which one expects 
dlessings in return, it is positively un- 
christian. 

The stewardship of money, which 
may be a 10th or a half or more of a 
Man’s income, is Christian when it 
lows from the stewardship of life it- 
self. Basically it is Christ who matters 
m stewardship. He makes it Christian. 
That is to say, because Christ gave all 
himself in first loving us, we re- 
"pond to his love when we place the 

hole of our life at his disposal. The 


stewardship of money is only one 
phase of this total stewardship of life. 
The tithe, the double tithe, or a half 
of one’s income is Christian when it. is 
the spontaneous overflow of a life 
dedicated to God. 


There is good reason to suspect on 
New Testament grounds that some 
tithers are not Christian stewards at 
all! That is why we Propose to ap- 
proach this matter in a basic fashion. 
We want each leaguer to wrestle with 
the sharp question, “Exactly, what are 
you worth?” 

Exactly, what are you worth? Super- 
ficially the answer depends on your 
point of view. If you ask your father 
what he is worth the day after he 
has filled out Tax Form 1040, he will 
tell you that he isn’t worth much at 
all! If you have an insurance policy, 
your company has you marked down 
as being worth $5,000 or $10,000 or 
$20,000. When your grandfather dies, 
the executor of his estate will deter- 
mine that he is worth $6,000 or 
$80,000. 


Chemically, each of us is worth ap- 
proximately $2 on the current eco- 
nomic market. The human body con- 
tains ‘enough fat to make seven bars 
of soap, enough iron to make a nail 
of medium size, enough sugar to fill 
a shaker, enough lime to whitewash a 
chicken coop, enough phosphorous to 
make 2,200 match tips, enough mag- 
nesium for a dose of magnesium, 
enough potassium to fire a toy cannon, 
together with a little sulphur’. 

Yet the Psalmist believed that man 
is the highest of God’s creations. Of 
course, it is the eternal God who places 
the supreme estimate on man’s worth. 
Since the days of Abraham, God has 
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thought so highly of man that he seeks 
to make a covenant with him. He 
recognizes man’s freedom by issuing 
the invitation, “Come let us reason 
together.’ God’s highest estimate on 
man’s potential worth is written out 
in terms of that cross on which Jesus, 
“very God of very God,” poured out 
his life so that every man could realize 
that potential worth if he really wants 
to. 


My boots, my dog, my God 


A man is on the road to realizing 
his true worth when he stops thinking 
and talking and acting possessively, 
when he lets go of his sense of ex- 
clusive ownership. 

“The business of hell’, said Screw- 
tape to Wormwood in C. S. Lewis’ 
Screwtape Letters, “is always to en- 
courage a man in the sense of owner- 
ship. We teach them to reduce every 
thing to my—'my boots, my dog, and 
my God’, meaning the God I have a 
corner on. All the while, the joke is 
that the word mine in its fully pos- 
sessive sense cannot be uttered by a 
human being about anything.” 

After the death of an individual 
the question may be asked, “What did 
he leave?” The correct answer is al- 
ways the same: “He left everything 
he had”. The rich and the poor, the 
mighty and the weak, the cultured and 
the untutored are on common ground 
when death comes. Character is the 
only commodity that can be trans- 
ported from this temporal life into 
life eternal. 

A few years ago the New York 
Times carried the account of an ap- 
parently penniless junk dealer who 
died in the free ward of a hospital 
in New York City. He was buried in 
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a potter's grave. Then some enter 
prising lawyer discovered that thi 
“poor” man had placed more tha: 
$240,000 in various banks throughou 
the land. The court ordered that th 
man be reinterred, that the secon 
burial be elaborate, costly. Really now 
what difference did that second buria 
with pomp and circumstance make? 
Jesus told a penetrating story abou 
a foolish farmer who was so bus 
planning how to extend his materiz 
holdings that he, neglecting his spi 
itual needs, was caught off guard whe 
God said, “This night thy soul shal 
be required of thee and thou art ne 
rich toward me’. We are steward: 
We are not owners. The notion tha 
we possess things, people, or God : 
not ‘substantiated in fact. It is a 
illusion which destroys personhooc 
The effort to possess anything or any 
body is emotionally unhealthy. | 
leads not only to the loss of the ob 
jects and the persons that one seeks t 
possess but also to the loss of one’ 
personhood in the process. 


Kagawa gives his life 

It is reported that Kagawa, th 
world-renowned Japanese Christiar 
receives an income of $60,000 eac 
year from his published writings an 
his world-wide speaking engagement: 
But Kagawa chooses to live on $60 
month and places the rest of his mé 
terial ‘‘possessions” in the service ¢ 
God’s kingdom. Such stewardship 
money startles us! It certainly disturk 
sensitive Christians and sets them t 


® The Rev. Wallace E. Fisher is 
pastor of the Lutheran Church of 
the Holy Trinity, Lancaster, Pa. 


making critical self-analyses. Few 
people approximate this kind of thril- 
ling stewardship of money. But it is 
a natural consequence of Kagawa’s 
unreserved commitment to Christ. 


Most of us in the American Church 
do not understand this brand of 
stewardship. At any rate, we do not 
practice it. We act on the basis of 
“my skill,” “my money,” “my busi- 
ness,’ “my profession,” and even “my 
church,” meaning one’s own church on 
South Duke St. or South Main St. 


Certainly, there are tithers. And 
their number is growing. And this is 
immediately helpful to the institu- 
tional church. But unless this kind of 
giving comes with a free spirit, unless 
it springs from gratitude to God, 
unless it comes spontaneously and 
joyously, neither the giver nor the 
church is blessed ultimately. The heart 
of the problem is this: Only a handful 
of churchmen, young and old, give 
maturely. Their money is committed to 
ministering to themselves and their 
families (a ranch house in the suburbs, 
a “hard top,” a membership in the 
‘ountry club, a new “formal,” a new 
gadget for the “‘jalopy’’). Their money 
S ego-centered because their life is 
sgo-centered. Their stewardship of 
noney is sub-Christian because their 
stewardship of life is sub-Christian. 


But let us be clear on this point. We 
re not arguing for equal economic 
evels or community ownership or 
tate ownership of property. We are 
Onsidering spiritual attitudes, not po- 
itical concepts or economic theories. 
‘tivate enterprise and private owner- 
ip are not incompatible with Chris- 
an stewardship. Indeed, the Christian 
ewardship of money—voluntary giv- 


ing for Jesus’ sake—is impossible 
apart from private ownership. William 
Temple once pointed out that without 
a political system that safeguards a 
man’s temporal “ownership” of prop- 
erty and goods there can be no Chris- 
tian stewardship of money. The whole 
of Christian stewardship is the volun- 
tary surrender of one’s life to God. It 
is motivated by gratitude to God for 
all that he has done and is doing. 

The basic problem in our culture 
is man himself, and man’s basic prob- 
lem is a religious problem. Part of 
this religious problem roots in man’s 
innate sense of exclusive ownership in 
contrast with the Christian conviction 
of stewardship. Christian stewardship 
acknowledges that ‘‘possessions’’ are 
by the grace of God and are given to 
man for the purpose of glorifying 
God. This matter of Christian steward- 
ship is so much bigger than a man’s 
pocketbook! Its dimensions are meas- 
ured in terms of Calvary’s cross and 
the response of a man’s total person 
to the God-man who overcame that 
cross. That's why Lutherans keep in- 
sisting that “it is Christ who matters 
in stewardship”. 


Your significant role 

Secondly, a man begins to demon- 
strate his real worth when he accepts 
and acts on the truth that God has 
endowed him for a significant role in 
the divine plan of salvation. Unless he 
sees his person and his role through 
the eyes of Christ he never gets to the 
practice of Christian stewardship. Thus 
part of the divine plan is frustrated 
historically. 

Without the stewardship of money, 
the pospel of Christ will not be 
preached as broadly as it should be. 
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Without the stewardship of money, 
the healing ministry of Christ will not 
be shared with frustrated spirits and 
broken bodies throughout the world. 
Without the stewardship of time and 
talents emerging in evangelism, some 
lives close at hand—a friend, brother, 
parent—will lose the wholeness of life 
that Jesus Christ wants to share. In- 
deed, without the stewardship of time 
and talents and resources the church of 
Christ will be robbed of its power. 
God needs John Smith and Mary 
Jones as well as Kagawa and Schweit- 
zer. And he cannot have them unless 
they voluntarily give back to him the 
life they were given. That’s the heart 
of Christian stewardship. 

If a man wants really to amount to 
something as a person, the first ques- 
tion he had better ask is this: “What, 
O Lord, do you want to do with the 
life you have given me?” That’s the 
nature of real stewardship. 

Normally, however, a man will ask: 
“What shall I do with my life?” That 
way he doesn’t have a ghost of a 
chance! His question reveals his no- 
tion of exclusive ownership. There is 
nothing of stewardship in his ap- 
proach. | 

Admittedly, it is possible to evade 
the Christian stewardship of time, tal- 
ent, and money and make out very well 
as far as this world reckons success. 
It is possible because God’s goodness 
embraces all people and because of the 
freedom with which he has endowed 
every man. But this possessive, ego- 
centered approach does not produce 
deathless character or healthy person- 
hood. 

Here is the beginning and end of 
Christian stewardship: “What, O 
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Lord, do you want me to do with the 
life you have given me?’ That’s wha 
William James was getting at wher 
he wrote, “Christianity consists ir 
greater and greater emphasis on the 
crisis of surrender”. Handing over the 
sharp sword of the ego to Jesus Christ 
accepting him as the Captain of one’ 
soul, is the first step in the steward 
ship of life. Thereafter, ‘giving be 
yond one’s means’’ is a spontaneous 
inexhaustible by-product. 


The subversive parent 

The crafty lawyer in Washington 
the careless teacher who makes up hi 
mind about Truth without a precis 
examination, the shoddy craftsman it 
Detroit, the spineless clergyman whi 
utters smooth sayings, the subversiv 
parent who tells his son to seek eco 
nomic security—these people have n 
sense of Christian stewardship evel 
if they do tithe. They are acting a 
they must act, because their life has nc 
been surrendered to Jesus Christ. 

Man has. been created and place 
here to do God’s business and ne 
his own. If one’s profession, busines: 
or social life is not a means for re 
vealing God then he had better mak 
a change in his person and mode o 
living. Until one sees himself throug 
the eyes of Jesus Christ he cannot be 
gin to practice the stewardship of lif 

Of course, this stewardship of hn 
man personality involves man in se 
ing others as well as himself throug 
the eyes of Christ. Zacchaeus was” 
traitor to his people; he was a cro 
operating inside the Roman tax m 
chine. His associates hated him, steer 
clear of him, said he would nev 
change. But Jesus saw Zacchaeus as 
noble, generous soul and Zacchae 


responded to that kind of love. Jesus 
looked at Zacchaeus with eyes that 
recognized his potential worth. So it 
happened that a traitor to his people, 
a political crook, a shyster was changed 
so completely that his stewardship of 
money overmatched the best steward- 
ship that exists anywhere in the Lu- 
theran church today: “A half of all 
my goods I give to the poor.” A tithe 
was too small for his love for the 
Christ who had dared first to love 
him! 

It is Christ who matters in steward- 
ship. 


TOPIC IDEAS 


1. Define stewardship. 

2. Suppose your father makes $15,000 
a year and your friend’s father makes 
$4,000 a year. Should both fathers tithe? 

3. Suppose a man makes $3,800 a year. 
He is married and has two children. Does 
the church of Christ expect him to tithe? 
What do you understand to be the central 
meaning of Jesus’ story about the woman 
who gave the mite? 

4. Did Jesus reject, endorse, or enlarge 
the tithe? Discuss. 

5. Should the tithe go exclusively to 
the church? Should the tithe be made be- 
fore or after taxes? Should the tithe be 
on the gross or net income? 

6. What is the basic purpose of work? 
What is the purpose of receiving wages 
and/or salary? 

7. Jesus suggested that we take no 
Bczie for the morrow. Are insurance 
policies, savings bonds, bank accounts, and 
investment stocks unchristian? Should the 
Lutheran church have, as it presently does 
have, an investment commission through 
Which extra monies in the several churches 
van be invested jointly for dividends? Dis- 
cuss your answers. 

8. Is a guaranteed annual wage an eco- 
aomic concern, a social matter, or a spir- 
: 
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itual matter? Or is it really all three at 
the same time? Are private enterprise and 
private ownership essential for the prac- 
tice of Christian stewardship? Discuss your 
several answers. Can a man be a Christian 
steward in a totalitarian state? 

9. Should a teen-ager tithe his allow- 
ance and after-school earnings? 

10. Does a school dance, a party date, 
etc., total more than your weekly gift to 
the church? 

11. It is Jesus Christ who matters in 
stewardship. Discuss this in the light of 
the article you have studied. 

12. Can tithing be spiritually danger- 
ous? When? Why? How? 

13. Should we tithe in the hope of 
getting a return on our investment in the 
King’s business. Do you think many tithers 
have this motive? Why? 

14. It is reported authentically that six 
out of 10 people in our world go to bed 
hungry every night. It is common infor- 
mation that hundreds of thousands of 
people die annually in India from diseases 
which are presently conquered in the West- 
ern world. In the light of these facts, is 
the tithe really Christian in a great many 
homes of average and upper incomes? 

15. It is a fact that a fraction of our 
tax dollar goes for the rehabilitation of 
broken areas and for technical assistance 
for backward areas in our world. Can the 
church endorse the point of view which 
suggests that a part of a man’s giving 
has already been accomplished in terms of 
the taxes he pays? Discuss specifically. 

16. Suppose Mr, and Mrs. John Smith 
and their two children receive the total 
income of $5,250 per year. The Smith 
family is a loyal, mature church family, 
Lutheran to be exact! Work out the kind 
of a budget that you think the Smith fam- 
ily as Christians would endorse. Compare 
your budget with other budgets that have 
been prepared and discuss the differences 
and the similiarities between and among 
the several budgets. Formulate your Chris- 
tian conclusions. Does your family have 
a Christian budget? 
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Fear of the Light is expressed in drawing by Martin Linstead of Toledo, Oh 
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Why Are You Afraid? 


Of course you have childish, barbaric impulses. The 


problem is: How are you going to make them useful? 


By John P. Stump 


YOUNG WOMAN who had 
been stricken with polio confided 
to me that while she lay in an iron 
lung she insisted that the mechanism 
be adjusted so it would make a reas- 
suring noise. She feared that it would 
stop in the night. Then no one would 
notice that she could no longer breath. 
Fear generally is a healthy reaction 
to a threatening situation. Children, 
for instance, must be taught to fear 
fire, moving cars, and unprotected 
high places so they will not do harm 
to themselves. 
_ But anxieties of the vague, moody 
‘sort are unhealthy and are often diffi- 
‘cult to handle. Their causes generally 
are elusive. And they express them- 
‘Selves in any of a number of compli- 
‘cated ways: Worry, inability to con- 
centrate, sensitivity, inability to make 
‘up our minds, concern over whether 
we have done or are about to do the 
‘tight thing. 


" 


A basic difference between anxiety 
and fear is that the object of fear is 
some concrete threat. The cause of 
anxiety, on the other hand, is vague 
and indefinite. Paul Tillich says that 
anxiety is the awareness of unsolved 
conflicts in the personality. 


What causes anxiety? 


Many of the roots of anxiety stem 
from infancy and childhood. Children 
do not look at the world with the 
experience and judgment possible for 
adults. For instance, a child entering 
a hospital for a surgical operation faces 
a much bigger fear than the average 
adult. The adult has a fairly accurate 
picture of what will happen to him 
at the hospital. But the child may 
have developed all kinds of distorted 
ideas that develop into fears with 
which he cannot reason. 

At the same time that children are 
experiencing many and varied emo- 
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tional reactions, they learn that adults 
increasingly expect them to hide these. 
Parents often put rigid controls on a 
child’s expression of anger and dis- 
pleasure. As a result, the child may 
come to fear his anger lest it become 
uncontrollable. Gradually an anxiety 
pattern develops. 


In a general way you might say that 
an anxious child is afraid of his inner 
emotions. 


Johnny is six now. Like most young- 
sters who have enjoyed their parents’ 
undivided attention he is jealous of his 
new baby sister. His parents, however, 
are displeased when he displays this 
feeling. So he learns that he is ex- 
pected to show love for his rival and 
never display resentment. 


Since he actually does feel resent- 
ment and jealousy, his problem be- 
comes one of hiding these feelings 
inside himself. His efforts to do so 
take the outward form of becoming 
more and more anxious about the 
baby’s welfare. He worries that she 
will become ill and have to return to 
the hospital. He watches the baby 
closely lest she hurt herself. He pro- 
fesses great love for her. 

By the weird logic of emotion, this 
is the mechanism he uses to confine 
his real feelings. 

No one wants to be seen in a poor 
light. Nor can he afford to see himself 
_ as someone who has failed to meet 
his own standards. Consequently, he 
develops ingenious ways of concealing 


The Rey. John P. Stump is pas- 
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his inadequacies from both himself 
and others. 

Wise parents help a child to recog- 
nize that his feelings are normal, but 
not necessarily acceptable. 


What can be done? 


How can we deal with these anxie- 
ties? The solution could lie in one of 
two different directions: 1) Help 
people build higher barriers so they 
can more adequately hide their emo- 
tions from themselves. 2) Help them 
recognize that it is normal to have 
emotions that are not really acceptable. 

Generally it is more economical to 
spend one’s energy in facing up to 
problem situations than in building 
defensive walls around them. If the 
jealous little boy could have someon 
accept his feelings as real and let him 
know that it is normal to resent baby 
sisters his whole attitude would be- 
come much more healthy. If he could 
believe that his parents understand his 
feelings, he would soon begin to de- 
velop a more mature and sincere love 
for the baby. 

With both children and adults the 
answer does not lie in increasing the 
defenses against emotions. Instead it~ 
consists of helping them to understand 
and become aware of the emotions. 
The psychiatrist would like to spread 
the idea: ‘Of course, you have selfish, 
destructive, childish, barbaric impulses 
in you. The real question is, how are 
you going to manage them and make 
them useful ?”’ 


Love and hate get mixed 
A real source of anxiety among 
youth is involved in the matter of 
becoming independent of parents. 
Love and hate get all mixed up 


during the adolescent years, for the 
teen-ager is moving in the direction 
of becoming a person in his own right. 
Wise parents encourage the adolescent 
to use increasingly his growing sense 
of judgment. They recognize that his 
self-assertion is the way toward the 
independence they really cherish for 
him. 

If, however, the parents insist that 
self-will is bad and even sinful, they 
can create an unhealthy situation both 
for themselves and their offspring. 


Parental patterns vary widely from 
that of never exercising any control 
to that of refusing to relinquish strict 
direction of the child’s life. Whereas 
in one case the adolescent may won- 

cer if the parent cares about him, in 
the other he may have to rebel (or 
to submit) expressing hostility that 
boils up in the form of anxiety. The 
more dominating the parental attitude, 
the greater will be the youth’s conflict 
(unless his spirit has been broken 
early, with consequent anxiety feelings 
of another sort.) 

Symptoms of underlying adolescent 
anxiety are giggling, nervousness, shy- 
ness, aggressiveness, outbursts of emo- 
tion. 

Many serious choices 


_ Parents generally want youth to 
stand on their own feet. Yet they may 
continue to try to dominate the adoles- 
cent for a number of reasons. They 
may be afraid that the young person 
will not decide as they want him to. 
Or perhaps because they do not trust 
themselves they are not able to trust 
their child. 

The adolescent must make many 
serious choices over which conflict 
with his parents and himself may arise. 


He must choose his vocation, the mate 
with whom he will build a home, the 
moral standards by which he will di- 
rect his conduct. Youth is the time 
when the full impact of conflicting 
standards, mores, and philosophies be- 
come apparent to the individual. They 
cause him to raisé questions about 
values and patterns of life. 

Sex also is often the source of con- 
fusion and conflict. This is particularly 
true because the adult world does not 
offer the young person a unified pat- 
tern of conduct. He feels the urge 
toward sexual fulfillment on the one 
hand, and the pressure of the culture 
to remain celibate on the other. Yet, 
at the same time, he is encouraged to 
associate freely with members of the 
opposite sex without the restraint of 
chaperonage. Thus a strong tension is 
set up within him that can result in 
guilt feelings and anxiety. 

Adults should assist the young per- 
son in learning to handle this inner 
tension. They should give him insight 
into the Christian basis for respect of 
personality. This will enable him to 
see his creative life-force as a gift 
that must be handled by self-discipline. 


The gospels know about anxiety 

The world in which Christ pro- 
claimed the gospel was well acquainted 
with anxiety and fear. War and the 
threat of war were well known. The 
deadness of formal religion, the fre- 
quency of famine, the accounts of re- 
ligious confusion testify to the ten- 
sions under which people lived. 

To that world and to ours the gos- 
pel did bring a solution. With Christ 
came the certainty of God’s concern 
for each individual person. In him is 
found the perfect combination of 
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power and love. ‘Perfect love casteth 
out fear,” 

Guilt-burdened people can rejoice 
that Christ came to speak the words 
of hope to men and women who were 
full of faults and bound by sin. 


“Peace I leave with you, my peace I give 
to you, 

Not as the world gives do I give to you. 

Let not your hearts be troubled 

Neither let them be afraid.” 


The gospel’s message gives anxious 
people the courage to face up to sin. 
It assures us of the presence of Christ, 
who sought and still seeks the de- 
spised, the outcast, and the lost. “If 
God be for us, who can be against 
us ?”” 


Straight-laced churches 


An acquaintance of mine says that 
the churches breed hypocrits. He “had 
too much religion as a boy” and will 
have none of it now. Except for his 
allergy to churches he seems like a 
fine fellow with high standards and a 
pleasant personality. 

In all fairness we must admit that 
at some times and in some places 
Christianity has been thtereteled, as a 
kind of life-denying negativism. In 
the place of the whole Christ with his 
yearning love for people there is 
served up a distortion of the gospel 
which gives the impression that every 
normal impulse of man is evil and 
_must be repressed. 

I am not advocating the free ex- 
pression of any and every emotion. 
But I am insisting that we must accept 
these emotions as normal. 

The church that my acquaintance at- 
tended in adolescence did not help 
him to accept himself. Apparently it 
merely equipped him with a sense of 
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unworthiness. Against this he has pro- 
tested by staying away from church. 


Young people who are trying to fol- 
low high ideals should be encouraged 
by the knowledge that few human be- 
ings achieve mastery of their emotions 
without a struggle. It is one of the 
ironies of life that the truly virtuous 
person experiences more feelings of 
guilt than the unvirtuous person. 
These guilt feelings are a part of the 
price the idealistic person pays for 
living like a man instead of like an 
animal. And when youth discover 
Christ’s love, that private load of 
shame and guilt they carry in their 
hearts can be wondrously released. 


Not the fear but the Jove of God 
draws men unto him. God enables us 
through his Holy Spirit to transform 
our raw human nature and to find 
the forgiveness of sins. Strengthened 
by God’s love we continue to struggle 
with things as they are, instead of 
pretending to ourselves that they are 
not that way. | 


Summary 


Fear is a healthy attitude toward the 
many dangers that exist outside our 
bodies. Anxieties are the hidden fears 
that arise from the unsolved conflicts 
in our personality. No one escapes 
anxieties. And each person must find 
resources for handling them. 


The Christian is saved from despair 
by a love that respects his individual- 
ity. This love opens the way for him 
to turn anxious moments into oppor- 
tunities for God to strengthen his 
heart. 

“So we do not lose heart. 


Though our outer nature is wasting 
away, 


Our inner nature is being renewed every 
day. 

For this slight momentary affliction is 
preparing for us 

An eternal weight of glory beyond all 
comparison; 

Because we look not to the things that 
are seen 

But to the things that are unseen; 

For the things that are seen are transient, 

But the things that are unseen are 
eternal.” (II Cor. 4: 14-18) 
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Worship 


Hymn: “Take My Life’ CYH 249 

PSALM 27 

Lorp’s PRAYER 

OFFERING 

HyMN: “The King of Love My Shepherd 
Is” CYH 193 

Topic 

PRAYER: Unison use of Psalm 139:1-12 

Hymn: “O Master Let Me Walk With 
Thee” CYH 195 


Plan for use 


The purpose of the topic is to open up 
the idea of dealing with our fears and 
anxieties. An attempt should be made to 
select someone to present the topic who 
will command the respect of the group 


and be able to lead in a discussion of the 
subject. It may be that an adult with special 
qualifications by training will be available 
to your group. The pastor or a neighbor- 
ing pastor, social worker, or psychologist 
may be invited to share in the discussion 
period. Since anxieties arise from fairly 
common experiences of tension it would 
seem desirable to plan soon for other meet- 
ings to consider such subjects as: 

“How to make and keep friends” 

“How to overcome feelings of in- 

feriority’”’ 

“Living with parents” 

“Courtship and mating” 

“What is sin” 


Questions for discussion 


1. Apart from the obvious fears would 
you say that fear of one sort or another 
is experienced by every person every day? 
Name some of these fears. 

2. What is a “coward?” A “hero?” 

3. Do our fears change as we grow 
older? Do you agree that our fears tend 
to change from “things’’ to “situations?” 

4. Have you ever been afraid of some- 
thing without knowing just why? 

5. Can you talk freely about things that 
really frighten you? 

6. What experiences have you had of 
praying about things which deeply troubled 
you? Where would you turn in the Bible 
for help? 


© Notre Dame has recently instituted a special English course to familiarize their 


foreign students with American slang. 


What prompted it? Continued mishandling of idioms, which reached a climax 
when one foreign student respectfully addressed a dean with, “I’m very pleased to 
‘meet you, sir. I’ve heard you are a wise guy.” —Quwote. 


‘® A young musician complained to Brahms of his poverty which made it a problem 
even to buy manuscript paper. Brahms silently went to his cabinet and extracted the 


original draft of his Requiem. 


“Look at this manuscript,” he said. “You will see that the manuscript paper is 
1of different brands and shapes. I could not afford to buy a lot of paper all at once.”— 


Nicholas Slonimsky. 
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What about ‘wandering hands?’ How avoid going overboard 


on ‘brains’ at college? A selected panel offers answers. 


Problem Clinic 


How familiar may a Christian be 
with the person to whom you are 
engaged? What about the wander- 
ing hands a fellow so often tries? Is 
this all right when you are engaged? 

WILLIS CRAMER: Something may be 
said for very limited petting by per- 
sons who are engaged as a step in a 
gradually growing intimacy before 
marriage. The trouble with petting as 
a general practice, however, is that it 
puts association largely on a physical 
plane. Now, the physical is an impor- 
tant part of life. It is nothing of which 
to be ashamed, but it can be decidedly 
over-emphasized. 

In every boy-girl relationship there 
is a desire at times to show affection 
‘or appreciation for the other through 
a caress, a kiss, a hug. This is per- 
fectly normal. Young people whose 
physical contacts are sincere expres- 
sions of love and regard have put 
their relationship on a sound basis. 

Many couples, however, move into 
a petting relationship because of the 
physical pleasure found in the earlier 
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expressions of affection. The physical 
contacts, as they become more inti- 
mate and prolonged, develop a higher 
degree of sexual stimulation. It be- 
comes increasingly difficult to stop 
short of intercourse. 

In marriage, petting is one of the 
logical and desirable preliminaries to 


Dr. W. B. Freed, vice president of ULC 
Board of Parish Education, is pastor of 
Luther Place Church, Washington, D. C. 


intercourse. Outside of marriage, it 
has serious disadvantages. Premarital 
intercourse practically always produces 
more problems than it solves. The 
need for secrecy, the feeling of guilt, 
the insecurity of the relationship, the 
possible consequences, the lack of so- 
cial approval, and the constant fear of 
discovery or pregnancy make pre-mar- 
ital relations less satisfying than sexual 
relationships should be. 

We must also be aware of the boy 
whose only interest in a girl is for a 
sex experience, and of the girl who 
will enter intercourse hoping to obli- 
gate the boy. A happy marriage is built 
only when each partner respects the 
other. 


BeTTy JO VIETMEIER: To me the 
main difference between an engaged 
couple and a couple who are going 
steady is that in accepting the diamond 
the girl has promised to marry the 
fellow. Perhaps we could go one step 
further and say that although we might 


21-year-old Betty Jo Vietmeier, recent 
graduate of Carthage College, is a for- 
‘mer vice president of the Illinois LL. 


allow them more freedom in their 
caresses than any just ordinary dating 
couple it is necessary, even though it 
be difficult for them, to control their 
emotions or show of affection. 

Engaged couples should know each 
other well enough so that they can 
speak frankly and sincerely with each 
other. And at this point I think it is 
important to underline the fact that 
as Christians they are responsible for 
each other’s conduct. 


Dr. WALTER B. FREED: God has 
provided each of us a conscience serv- 
ing as a monitor to warn of approach- 
ing danger and a protection against 
temptation. Morality depends upon our 
religious experience. As Christians we 
are not free to do as we like, but 
rather free to do as we ought. Dr. E. 
Stanley Jones says, “Let the love of 
Christ be the fire that eats up these 
lesser loves . . . Don’t put yourself 
close to the fire and then wonder why 
you are burnt. This makes all necking 


20-year-old Willis Cramer, an alumnus of 
the University of Omaha, teaches school. 
He is former president of Nebraska LL. 
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and petting dangerous preludes.” 

The betrothal period is a time of 
adjustment, becoming acquainted with 
each other, building up mutual under- 
standing and confidence, enabling the 
emotion of love to mature gradually 
until the time of the final and perfect 
union—marriage. 

There’ is far more to marriage than 
the biological mating impulse. It is not 
the true definition of human love. It 
is too transitory to serve as the only 
basis for marriage. 

How refreshing it is to hear couples 
who have been happily married for 
years vow they love each other better 
than they did on their wedding day. 
That first love, partially based upon the 
mating impulse has matured through 
years together of trust, affection, com- 
radeship, mutual sharing of interests, 
sorrows, joys, and love of home, chil- 
dren, and friends. 

Concerning the so-called “wander- 
ing hand,” the young lady who listens 
to the dictates of her conscience can 
disengage those hands in a quiet, dig- 
nified manner. 

Allowing undue liberties before 
mafriage is putting the bargain sign 
over something very precious. 


‘Marion College 


Accredited: the only junior college in the ULCA 
and the only college strictly for women; last two 
years of high school; first two years of college. 
Cooperative courses. 


Liberal arts; music; business education; 
home economics; merchandising; _ pre- 
nursing; individual guidance; Christian 
character development; moderate rates; 
sports. 

For information write: 


JouHN H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box L, Marion, Virginia 
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What steps can we take to prevent 
our educated young people from los- 
ing sight of their God while in the 
strictly intellectual environment of 
the university ? 


WILLIs: I question the phrase 
“strictly intellectual environment.” 
This is not our modern university by 
a long shot. The university of today 
is as much a social as it is an intellec- 
tual center. 

In general, I feel that we need 
stronger Christian fellowships at our 
universities to supplement the social 
and scholastic organizations. The Lu- 
theran Student Association is an out- 
standing example of such an organi- 
zation. At many universities the LSA 
house is a favorite social and recrea- 
tional center, where Greeks and inde- 
pendents alike meet. Thus we have a 
strong Christian organization on cam- 
pus, an organization that can effectively 
oppose un-Christian attitudes, beliefs, 
or teachings of instructors or groups. 

At our larger universities, we need 
campus chapels and pastors where 
troubled young people can go for con- 
solation with God, rather than on a 
“booze party’ with the boys to help 
them “forget.” 


Betty Jo: Christianity is much 
more than the Bible stories we learned 
in Sunday school. It presents a chal- 
lenge for a maturing mind. We need 
a growing Christian faith. We need 
Opportunities to experience God and 
then this gives us a motive to be in- 
terested in others. 

Dr. FREED: It is the responsibility 
of the church to instill in the youth 
under its care a faith in God, and an 
acceptance of Christ as their personal 


Saviour, and the practice of daily de- 
votion through the reading of God's 
Word and prayer. 

This training on the part of the 
church can be given through the Sun- 
day school, catechetical classes con- 
ducted by the pastor, regular attend- 
ance at worship services and Luther 
League. 

This responsibility should be sup- 
plemented by a thoroughly Christian 
home in which Christian love, for- 
bearance, forgiveness, and service are 
exemplified. No better preparation for 
the future relationships of the chil- 
dren can be given when they leave 
that home. These impressions will re- 
main with the young person in days 
of testing and readjustment to the 
Suter world, and will serve as a shield 
and buckler to him. 

During the college years, it would 
xe well to keep in contact with the 
young people by sending church bul- 
etins, and other periodicals, and dur- 
ng vacation periods, pastoral counsel- 
ng and special activities for the col- 
ege students. 


How can you tell when God wants 
vou to become a full-time worker in 
he church? 


Wiis: As Christians, we realize 
he needs of mankind, and if our tal- 
nts might be used to further the work 
f God's kingdom and meet man’s 
.eeds, then no other work could make 
‘s completely happy and satisfied. 

Betty Jo: Know God. Know your- 
elf. And then make the decision. 

Dr. Freep: First of all, why do men 
ireach the gospel? The primary motive 
nould be the soul’s experience in 
thrist. In proportion as this is genuine 

d deep, will we desire to communi- 


cate it to others. Propagation is the 
law of the spiritual life. 

Ruskin reminds us of Southey’s 
statement that no man was ever yet 
convinced of any momentous truth 
without feeling in himself the power 
as well as the desire of communicating 
it. This normal Christian experience 
led Andrew to find first his own 
brother, Simon, and bring him to 
Jesus. No external authority, however 
commanding, can take the place of this 
internal motive. This same motive led 
Paul to say, ‘“Woe is me if I preach 
not the gospel.” 

God has called his ministers in 
various ways. The surest way is to wait 
upon Him in meditation, prayer, and 
the reading of His Word. These will 
be guideposts. Sometimes God leads by 
circumstances. 

While all are not called to be min- 
isters Or missionaries, every Christian 
is required to be a steward and to 
“make a life” for Christ rather than 
a living. It is our duty to do the best 
in whatever employment circumstances 
have led us, to regard it as a calling 
from God, giving us the fullest oppor- 
tunity to become our best for Him. 


Newberry College 


is a home away from home 
where friendly attention is given each 
individual student 


is a fully accredited senior 
college of The United Lutheran Church 


Write: 
President, Newberry College, Drawer 425 


Newberry, South Carolina 
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A Mighty Fortress 
Is Our God 


By L. Martin Courtney, II 


A dramatic message for Reformation Day 


Pose e UNS for presenting this 
religious message: Since this is a 
radio enactment, there is no need for 
costuming. If desired, however, a more 
elaborate presentation may be made 
with slight alterations in the script and 
with the addition of costumes. 


In the interest of historical accuracy 
only a limited amount of dialogue is 
used. Most of the story is unfolded 
by the various narrators. In addition 
to the narrators, of whom there are 
eight, the cast consists of Martin Lu- 
ther, the prior, Albert of Branden- 
burg, Johan Tetzel, Eck, the choir, and 
a pastor. 

The script follows the pattern of 
Sunday worship with narration and oc- 
casional dialogue in lieu of the ser- 
mon. 
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Acknowledgement for research is 
made to the following: Reformation 
Writings of Martin Luther, Bertram 
Lee Woolf; Martin Luther in Story 
and Picture, Albert H. Miller & Al- 
frieda Miller; The Reformation, Wil- 
liston Walker; You Ask About Luther, 
George F. Hall; Here I Stand, Roland 
H. Bainton; A History of the Refor- 
mation, Elias B. Sanford. 


The message 


The action begins with the choir sing- 
ing, “A Mighty Fortress is Our God.” 
The person taking the part of th 
pastor then steps to the microphon 
and reads or recites. 

Pastor: In the Name of the Father 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost 

CHorr: (si7gs) Amen. 


Pastor: Beloved in the Lord! Let 
us draw near with a true heart, and 
confess our sins unto God our Father, 
beseeching him, in the Name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to grant us for- 
giveness. 

Our help is in the Name of the 
Lord. 

CHorR: Who made heaven and 
earth. (sung) 

Pastor: I said, I will confess my 
transgressions unto the Lord. 

CHorr: And thou forgavest the in- 
iquity of my sin. (sung) 

Pastor: Almighty God, our Maker 
and Redeemer, we poor sinners con- 
fess unto thee, that we are by nature 
sinful and unclean, and that we have 
sinned against thee by thought, word, 
and deed. Wherefore we flee for 
refuge to thine infinite mercy, seeking 
and imploring thy grace, for the sake 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

PASTOR AND CHoIR: O Most Merci- 
ful God, who hast given thine only- 
begotten Son to die for us, have mercy 
upon us, and for his sake grant us 
remission of all our sins: and by thy 
Holy Spirit increase in us true knowl- 
edge of thee, and of thy will, and true 
Obedience to thy Word, to the end 
that by thy grace we may come to ever- 
lasting life; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

Pastor: Almighty God, our heav- 
enly Father, hath had mercy upon us, 
and hath given his only Son to die for 
us, and for his sake forgiveth us all 
our sins. To them that believe on his 
Name, he giveth power to become the 
sons of God, and bestoweth upon them 
ais Holy Spirit. He that believeth, and 
s baptized, shall be saved. Grant this, 
2 Lord, unto us all. 


CHorR: (sigs) Amen. 

CHoIR: (Acting in perfect unison as 
a Speech choir repeats the Ten Com- 
mandments). 


First Narrator: In the 15th cen- 
tury Roman Catholicism was the re- 
ligion of Germany. It emanated from 
Rome, under the hierarchy of the pope. 
For years it had become more and 
more decadent in its religious aspects. 
Although there was considerable spir- 
itual unrest among many of the Ger- 
man people, the pope held such a 
strong position and wielded so much 
authority that few dared to criticize. 
It remained for a young priest to ignite 
the flame that was to foment religious 
revolt and reformation. 


Martin Luther as a youth was a 
brilliant student and hard worker. Like 
all his family, he was a devout Roman 
Catholic steeped in religious teach- 
ings. At the age of 21 he made a de- 
cision which though simple in its in- 
ception was to have a profound effect 
upon generations of people the world 
over. It is here that we first meet 
young Luther. 


SECOND NarRAToR: We must 
recognize that medieval religion was 
vastly different in its concept than we 
know Christianity to be today. People 
then were tortured by fear of the devil 
and the divine wrath of God. They 
often turned in prayer to the saints. 
Their fears were very real and very 
terrible; the supernatural was terrify- 
ing. 

One night while journeying back to 
the University of Erfurt after a visit 
with his parents, young Luther was 
hurled to the ground by a bolt of 
lightning. In his fear he turned to his 
father’s saint, patron of the miners. 
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(In the background should be heard 
the clap of thunder as Luther cries out 
in fear and anguish.) 

LUTHER: St. Anne, help me! I will 
become a monk. 

SECOND NARRATOR: And a monk 
he became, presenting himself as a 
novice. Luther did not at once tell his 
father, who had planned for him to 
become a lawyer. Instead he held a 
farewell party with a few chosen 
friends. Then he appeared at the gates 
of the monastery. The news was later 
sent to his father, who at first was 
furious at the decision made by Lu- 
ther, but who later forgave him. 

THIRD NARRATOR: We next see Lu- 
ther at the scene of his reception at 
the altar. Present are Luther, the prior, 
and brother monks. (Since this is to 
be a radio type play and will be heard 
rather than seen, we can dispense with 
the monks.) 

Prior: What seekest thou ? 


LUTHER: God's grace and thy 
mercy. 

Prior: And art thou a married 
man ? 


LUTHER: No. 

Prior: Art thou bondsman ? 

LUTHER: No. 

Prior: Art thou afflicted with any 
disease, secret or known ? 

LUTHER: No. 

Prior: Let me impress upon thee 
the rigorous life which thou hast 
chosen to lead. Thou will henceforth 
be subordinate to the will of thy su- 
periors, thou wilt subsist on meager 
fare, much of which thou wilt obtain 
by begging in the streets. As befits thy 
position, thy clothing will be poor and 
rough. Thou shalt labor diligently and 
unceasingly by day and maintain con- 
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stant vigil by night. Thou art naught 
but a beggar, suffering poverty, degra- 
dation, and seclusion. Art thou ready 
to assume these burdens ? 

LUTHER: Yes, with God’s help, and 
insofar as human frailty allows. 

THirD Narrator: With the choir 
chanting, Luther received the cutting 
of the hair and the garb of the novice. 
While he bowed his knee the prior 
spoke again. 

Prior: Bless thou Thy servant. 
Hear, O Lord, our heartfelt pleas and 
deign to confer this thy blessing on 
this thy servant, whom in thy holy 
name we have clad in the habit of a 
monk, that he may continue with thy 
help faithful in thy church and merit 
eternal life through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Amen. 

THIRD NARRATOR: While the clos- 
ing hymn was being sung Luther as- 
sumed a position prostrate, with his 
arms extended in the shape of a cross. 
Afterward he was received by the 
brother monks with the kiss of peace 
as once more the prior spoke. 

Prior: Not he that hath begun, but 
he that endureth to the end shall be 
saved. 

THIRD Narrator: During much of 
Luther's service as a monk he was 
spiritually unhappy. He was beset by 
fears and doubts and tortured by self 
recriminations. So much so, in fact, 
that on occasion his health suffered as 
he sought peace of mind. By his hu- 
mility, by continued fastings, by appli- 
cation to his labors, by constantly re- 
peated religious exercises; by appeals 
to the Virgin and to his special saintly 
protectors he became well known in 
the convent as its most devoted 
brother, 


His development at this time was 
slow. He was a conservative by nature 
—not jumping to conclusions, yet 
holding with tenacity to those he did 
attain. A step at a time he came to 
perceive that “no possession or attain- 
ment of man gives him standing be- 
fore God, and that faith alone, which 
is trust in God’s forgiveness, could 
make him whole’. He began to break 
with the traditional school of thinking 
that held religion to be a corporate 
system of life and worship. This was 
supplanted in his thinking by a new 
relationship with God. This relation- 
ship was too close and personal, too 
full of forgiveness, love, and under- 
standing on the part of the Creator 
to tolerate saintly intercessors. 

Accompanying Luther’s _ spiritual 
growth was his rise in prominence in 
his order, the Augustinian. While still 
a young man he had been ordained as 
a priest. Soon afterward he had been 
sent to teach at the new university at 
Wittenberg. 


It was about this time that Luther 
journeyed to Rome on a brief mission 
of church business. Although he found 
much to admire in this renowned city, 
he also found much by which he was 
disillusioned. He was dismayed by the 
‘competence which he found in 
church officials. The ignorance, frivol- 
ty, and levity of many of the priests 
shocked and dismayed him. He was 
norrified at the stories of the im- 
morality of the Roman clergy. Never- 
lheless it was not as a protestant that 
ae returned home. This was to be 
occasioned by ensuing events. 

_ FourtH Narrator: The practice 
€ granting indulgences was not new 

Luther’s time. Indeed it had been 


going on for a great number of years, 
But the practice was becoming more 
and more corrupt as time went on. It 
had reached the point where, for 
money, any sin committed, in the past 
or future, would be forgiven. In the 
eyes of Luther this was making a 
mockery of religion and a travesty of 
penance. 

The indulgences of Rome had not 
been made at Wittenberg, yet Luther 
in his sermons began to decry them. 
Since he was responsible for the spir- 
itual welfare of his flock, Luther felt 
obligated to warn his people that the 
abuses of the indulgences were con- 
trary to true repentance. Out of this 
came the beginnings of the Refor- 
mation, 

Under the guise of raising money 
for the church, when actually much of 
it was used for high living and im- 
propriety, the system divided coun- 
tries into territories. Collectors granted 
the indulgences and reaped a fat 
profit. 

FirTH NarraTor: Leo the 10th was 
a corrupt man, a pope who squan- 
dered money with reckless abandon 
on personal pleasures. Consequently 
frequent indulgences were in order. A 
promising plan was the indulgence 
supposedly to raise money for St. 
Peter’s Church in Rome. While this 
was partially the purpose, a great deal 
of the money was for Pope Leo’s per- 
sonal pleasure. Albert of Branden- 
burg, another unscrupulous man, was 
to share in the profits made off the 
indulgences. Together, they with their 
vendors would profit handsomely. Lis- 
ten now while Albert advises his 
vendors. 

ALBERT: Know you that his holi- 
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ness Pope Leo X has issued a plenary 
indulgence to defray the expenses of 
remedying the sad state of the blessed 
apostles Peter and Paul and the in- 
numerable martyrs and saints whose 
bones lay moldering, subject to con- 
stant desecration from rain and hail. 
Those who subscribe will enjoy a 
plenary “and perfect remission of all 
sins. They will be restored to the state 
of innocence which they enjoyed in 
baptism and will be relieved of all the 
pains of purgatory, including those 
occurred by an offense to the divine 
majesty. Those securing indulgences on 
behalf of those dead now dwelling in 
purgatory need not themselves be con- 
trite and confess their sins. Now let 
the cross of Christ and the arms of the 
pope be planted at preaching stations 
that all may contribute according to 
their capacity. 

FirTH Narrator: One of the most 
successful vendors was Johan Tetzel 
of the Dominican order. He was fond 
of high living and cultivated expensive 
tastes and habits. Small wonder then 
that the selling of indulgences ap- 
pealed to his nature. Although he was 
not allowed to conduct his hawking 
of indulgences in Wittenberg, he did 
sell them in an area just outside the 
town. He arrived in regal splendor, 
set up his cross with the papal arms 
in the market place, and began his 
sermon. 


TETZEL: Litsen, now, God and St. 
Peter call you. Consider the salvation 
of your souls and those of your loved 
ones departed. You priest, you noble, 
you merchant, you virgin, you ma- 
tron, you youth, you old man, enter 
now into your church, which is the 
Church of St. Peter. Visit the most 
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holy cross erected before you and ever 
imploring you. Have you considered 
that you are lashed in a furious tem- 
pest amid the temptations and dangers 
of this world, and that you do not 
know if you can reach the haven, not 
of your mortal body, but of your im- 
mortal soul? Consider that all who are 
contrite and have confessed and made 
contribution will receive complete re- 
mission of all their sins. Listen to the 
voices of your dear dead relatives and 
friends, beseeching you and saying, 
“Pity us, pity us. We are in dire tor- 
ment from which you can deliver us 
for a pittance’. Do you not wish to? 
Open your ears. Hear the father saying 
to his son, the mother to her daugh- 
ter, “We bore you, nourished you, 
brought you up, left you our for- 
tunes, and you are so cruel and hard 
that now you are not willing for so 
little to set us free. Will you let us lie 
here in flames? Will you delay our 
promised glory?’ Remember that you 
are able to release them, for 


As soon as the coin in the coffer rings, 
The soul from purgatory springs. 


Will you not then for a quarter of 
a florin receive these letters of indul- 
gence through which you are able to 
lead a divine and immortal soul into 
the fatherland of paradise? 


SIXTH NARRATOR: Word of these 
indulgences by Tetzel soon reached 
Martin Luther. He took not long for 
action. He spoke in writing, on the 
eve of All Saints, by posting on the 
door of the church his 95 theses. These 
were propositions for debate, printed 
in Latin as was the custom and with 
three main points. The first of thes 
points dealt with an objection to th 
avowed object of the expenditure. 


LUTHER: The revenues of all Chris- 
tendom are being sucked into this 
insatiable basilica. The Germans laugh 
at calling this the common treasure of 
Christendom. Before long all the 
churches, palaces, walls, and bridges 
of Rome will be built out of our 
money. 


First of all we should rear living 
temples, next local churches, and only 
last of all St. Peter's, which is not 
necessaty for us. We Germans cannot 
attend St. Peter’s. Better that it should 
never be built than that our parochial 
churches should be despoiled. The 
pope would do better to appoint one 
good pastor to a church than to con- 
fer indulgences upon them all. Why 
doesn’t the pope build the basilica of 
St. Peter out of his own money? He 
is richer than Croesus. He would do 
better to sell St. Peter's and give the 
money to the poor folk who are being 
fleeced by the hawkers of indulgences. 
If the pope knew the exactions of 
these vendors he would rather that St. 
Peter's should lie in ashes than that 
it should be built out of the blood 
and hide of his sheep. 


StxtH NArRATOR: The second 
point denied the power of the pope 
dver purgatory. He could not grant 
the remission of either sin or penalty. 


LUTHER: Papal indulgences do not 
‘emove guilt. Beware of those who say 
hat indulgences effect reconciliation 
with God. The power of the keys can- 
10t make attrition into contrition. He 
who is contrite has plenary remission 
»f guilt and penalty without indul- 
yences. The pope can remove only 
hose penalties which he himself has 
mposed on earth, for Christ did not 
lay, ‘““Whatsoever I have bound in 


heaven you may lose on earth.” The 
saints have no extra credits. Every saint 
is bound to love God to the utmost. 
There is no such thing as supereroga- 
tion. If there were any superfluous 
credits, they could not be stored up 
for subsequent use. The Holy Spirit 
would have used them fully long ago. 
Christ indeed had merits, but until 
I am better instructed I deny that they 
are indulgences. His merits are freely 
available without the keys of the pope. 
Therefore I claim that the pope has 
no jurisdiction over purgatory. I am 
willing to reverse this judgement if 
the church so pronounces. If the pope 
does have the power to release any- 
one from purgatory, why in the name 
of love does he not abolish purgatory 
by letting everyone out? If for the sake 
of miserable money he released un- 
counted souls, why should he not for 
the sake of most holy love empty the 
place? To say that souls are released 
from purgatory is audacious. To say 
they are released as soon as the coin 
in the coffer rings is to incite avarice. 
The pope would do better to give 
everything away without charge. The 
only power which the pope has over 
purgatory is that of making interces- 
sion on behalf of souls, and this power 
is exercised by any priest or curate in 
his parish. 

SrxTH NARRATOR: Luther's third 
point, and probably the most potent 
of his attack, was on a consideration 
of the welfare of the sinner. 

LuTHER: Indulgences are positively 
harmful to the recipient because they 
impede salvation by diverting charity 
and inducing a false sense of security. 
Christians should be taught that he 
who gives to the poor is better than 
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he who receives a pardon. He who 
spends his money for indulgences in- 
stead of relieving want receives not 
the indulgence of the pope, but the 
indignation of God. We are told that 
money should be given by preference 
to the poor only in the case of extreme 
necessity. I suppose we are not to 
clothe the naked and visit the sick. 
What is extreme necessity? Why, I 
ask, does natural humanity have such 
natural goodness that it gives itself 
freely and does not calculate necessity 
but is rather solicitious that there 
should not be any necessity? And will 
the charity of God, which is incom- 
parably kinder, do none of these 
things? Did Christ say, “Let him that 
has a cloak sell it and buy an indul- 
gence?” Love covers a multitude of 
sins and is better than all the pardons 
of Jerusalem and Rome. 


Indulgences are most pernicious be- 
cause they induce complacency and 
thereby imperil salvation. Those per- 
sons are damned who think that let- 
ters of indulgence make them certain 
of salvation. God works by contraries 
so that a man feels himself to be lost 
in the very moment when he is on the 
point of being saved. When God is 
about to justify a man, he damns him. 
Whom he would make alive he must 
first kill. God’s favor is so communi- 
cated in the form of wrath that it 
seems farthest when it is at hand. Man 
must first cry out that there is no 
health in him. He must be consumed 
with horror. This is the pain of pur- 
gatory. I do not know where it is 
located, but I do know that it can be 
experienced in this life. 

I know a man who has gone through 
such pains that had they lasted for 
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one tenth of an hour he would have 
been reduced to ashes. In this dis- 
turbance salvation begins. When a 
man begins to believe himself utterly 
lost, light breaks. Peace comes in the 
word of Christ through faith. He who 
does not have this is lost even though 
he be absolved a million times by the 
pope, and he who does have it, may 
not wish to be released from purga- 
tory, for true contrition seeks penalty. 
Christians should be encouraged to 
bear the cross. He who is baptized into 
Christ must be as a sheep for the 
slaughter. The merits of Christ are 
vastly more potent when they bring 
crosses than when they bring remis- 
sions. 

SEVENTH NARRATOR: Martin Lu- 
ther made no attempt to spread his 
theses among the people. He was not 
yet ready for an all-out war against 
the pope and Roman Catholicism. He 
was merely inviting debate and dis- 
cussion by the learned scholars of the 
day. Soon, however, the theses were 
secretly translated into German and 
given to the printers. Soon they were 
all over Germany. They precipated 
arguments and debates. As time went 
by, the struggles and the writings and 
speeches and sermons became more 
bitter and vitriolic. Finally Luther was 
summoned to appear before Emperor 
Charles and his officials in the city of 
Worms. This was some four years 
after the posting of the theses and both 
the followers of Luther and his adver- 
saries had argued their merits bitterly. 
At Worms Luther was questioned by 
an official of the archbishop, a man 
named Eck, who confronted him with 
a stack of books. 


Eck: Are these books yours ? 


LUTHER: They are, and I have writ- 
ten more. 


Eck: Do you defend them all or do 
you care to reject a part? 


LuTHER: This ‘touches God and his 
Word. This afects the salvation of 
souls. Of this Christ said, “He who 
denies me before men, him will I deny 
before my father’. To say too little 
or too much would be dangerous. I beg 
you give me time to think it over. 


SEVENTH NARraTor: This request 
was a surprise to the emperor and the 
diet. Nevertheless after deliberation it 
was decided to defer the proceedings 
until the following day. At that time 
and after considerable discussion of 
the matters at hand Eck became angry 
and demanded a more complete an- 
swer—demanded that Luther recant, 
take back all the things he had said 
and printed. 

LUTHER: Since then your majesty 
and your lordships desire a simple 
reply, I will answer without Lorns and 
without teeth. Unless I am convicted 
by scripture and plain reason—I do 
not accept the authority of popes and 
councils, for they have contradicted 
each other—my conscience is captive 
to the Word of God. I cannot and I 
will not recant anything, for to go 
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against conscience is neither right nor 
safe. Here I stand, I cannot do other- 
wise. God help me. Amen. 


CuHoir: (In unison as a speech 
choir, here repeats the Apostle’s 
Creed.) I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, maker of heaven and earth. 
And in Jesus Christ his only Son, our 
Lord; who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary; suf- 
fered under Pontius Pilate, was cruci- 
fied, dead, and buried: he descended 
into hell; the third day he rose again 
from the dead; he ascended into 
heaven, and sitteth on the right hand 
of God the Father Almighty: From 
thence he shall come to judge the 
quick end the dead. I believe in the 
Holy Ghost; the holy Christian church, 
the communion of saints; the forgive- 
ness of sins; the resurrection of the 
body; and the life everlasting. Amen. 


EIGHTH Narrator: Many Roman 
Catholics were incensed by Luther's 
refusal to recant and wanted him 
thrown into prison. Fortunately he 
had been promised safe conduct be- 
fore the diet, and this promise was 
kept. Luthers friends, however, feared 
that he might be taken prisoner and so 
on his way home they kidnapped him 
and in secret took him to the castle at 
Wartburg. 

At that time there were few Bibles 
and most of them were printed in 
Latin. Since only the learned people 
could read Latin it was at Wartburg 
that Luther began to translate his be- 
loved scriptures into German so that 
even the poorest people might read 
the Word of God. 

(While the choir hums in the back- 
ground the Pastor recites the Lord's 
Prayer.) 
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Let’s Catch Up with Luther 


The Reformer plugged for higher salaries for teachers, 


Civic pressure on government, community chest programs. 


By Helmut T. Lehman 


F A REALLY CRUSHING loss is 
to be inflicted upon the devil “it 
must come through the young people, 
reared in the knowledge of God.” 
That’s what Martin Luther said to im- 
portant political leaders of his time. 

After all, he argued, ‘for what 
other purpose do older people exist 
than to care for, instruct and bring 
up young people?’ Young people do 
not exist for parents: Parents exist for 
young people! 

Some parents in Luther’s day were 
getting the notion that because their 
boys were not compelled to enter a 
cloister, they could now keep them 
home and exploit them for their own 
business. And Luther did not think 
that that was the sort of liberty which 
the gospel intended to bring. He was 
concerned about “‘the poor, miserable, 
neglected youths.’’ So he did what he 
could to help them through his ser- 
mons in church, through the writing 
of letters and tracts, and through the 
writing of a catechism. 
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In this viewpoint, Luther was way 
ahead of his time. In fact, he was so 
far ahead of his contemporaries in the 
fields of education, community respon- 
sibility, government, and church life 
that we have not caught up with him 
in many areas even today. 


Arsenals of knowledge 

In the field of education Luther 
advocated the establishing of com- 
munity libraries that could become 
arsenals of knowledge for young 
people. And he was quite emphatic 
about the fact that they should con- 
tain good books. 

The sort of books he wanted makes 
us gasp: Copies of the Bible in He- 
brew, Greek, Latin, German, and in 
whatever other languages that were 
available. He also wanted books of 
poetry and prose, no matter whether 
their authors were Christian or pagan. 

Books, he said, dealing with compo- 
sition, public speaking, philosophy, 
music, mathematics, and geomet 
should be on the shelves. Also in 
cluded should be books about astron 
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omy, medicine, and law. He thought 
that books on history were of particu- 
lar value for understanding what 
makes the world tick and for noting 
the wonderful works of God. 


Schools for girls, too 

And -he did not think that educa- 
tion should exist for boys only. Schools 
should be built for girls, too. (He 
simply assumed that boys would go to 
one school and girls to another. 
“Betty Co-ed’? just didn’t enter Lu- 
ther’s mind. He wasn’t that far ahead 
of his time!) 

Boys and girls must be educated, 
he insisted, if the country is to have 
good leaders. Unfortunately, he met 
with lethargy on all sides. 


The common man, Luther com- 
plained, just doesn’t think about the 
necessity of training adequate leaders. 
And as for the princes and lords, well, 
they go off on hunting parties and 
sleigh rides, are all agog about the 
next masquerade ball, and in general 
are too weighed down ‘‘with business 
in cellar, kitchen, and bedroom’ to 
give attention to such minor matters 
as looking after the young people of 
their country. 

Parents, too, Luther discovered, are 
not. willing to let their sons and 
daughters go to school because ‘who 
will do the chores around the house,” 
help mother in the kitchen, and take 
the cattle to the town meadow, water 
them, watch them, and bring them to 
the barns? To meet that objection 
Luther suggested that the boys go 
to sckool one or two hours a day. In 
the remaining time they can work at 
lome or learn a trade. 

For the girls Luther doesn’t sug- 
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gest more than one hour of school. 
They can spend the rest of the time 
helping their mothers, learning how to 
cook, sew, knit, or what have you. 

The students who are brighter and 
especially gifted can’t get away with 
such a light schedule of study, accord- 
ing to Luther. They have to study 
“full-time” if they are to become pas- 
tors who can preach end teach the 
Word and administer the sacraments. 
A lot of preparation is necessary to 
become a wise counsellor or secretary 
in the council of princes, lords, and 
cities. The same holds true for law- 
yers and physicians. 

Luther recognized that to have good 
schools and to provide a good educa- 
tion it is necessary to have thoroughly 
trained teachers. But people were not 
attracted to the teaching profession in 
his day for the same reason that they 
are not attracted today. Salaries for 
teachers were low. 

Luther complains that when money 
is needed to fight the Turks or to build 
bridges and dams it flows freely. But 
when it is needed to pay ‘shamefully 
despised” teachers it is provided in a 
mere trickle. Folk forget, he said, that 
a faithful schoolteacher cannot be re- 
warded enough. Money is inadequate 
to express a teacher’s worth. Even a 
heathen philosopher like Aristotle had 
sense enough to know that! 


“Happy Christians” 

All of this sounds as though Lu- 
ther approached education with a 
long, sour face. Far from it! He him- 
self had attended schools where all 
work and no play made Jack a dull 
boy. Young people, he said, “must 
romp and leap, or at least have some- 
thing to do that gives them pleasure.” 


Luther had no patience with the 
folk of his day who disapproved of 
a gitl who, at her wedding, wore a 
bridal wreath and dressed up a little 
bit. Of dancing at weddings he said, 
“T take pleasure in seeing young girls 
and boys enjoying singing games 
(something like the square dance) 
when their song and behavior is de- 
cent.” 

Like many other gifts of pleasure, 
dancing was to be enjoyed with mod- 
eration. But that didn’t mean that the 
conduct of young people should be 
governed by the sour faces of self- 
styled saints. 


Red Feather campaign a la Luther 


Luther’s attitude toward the educa- 
tion of young people ought to make 
it clear that he looked at the world 
about him with his eyes wide open. 
There have been and still are some 
folk who seem to think that he kept 
his eyes shut toward community wel- 
fare. One would hardly expect that 
of a man who anchored the whole of 
his Christian conduct in a faith that 
is active in love. 

As the Reformation gained momen- 
tum the need for community welfare 
became pressing. Under the impact of 
Luther’s teaching, monks and nuns 
forsook the monasteries. Where 
princes and rulers embraced the new 
faith institutions of the Roman church 
no longer received support or favor. 
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Consequently the question arose as to 
what should be done with the endow- 
ments of many of these places that 
were practically vacant. 

Luther suggested a number of ways 
in which the remaining money could 
be used. It could be put into a ‘‘com- 
mon chest’ or community treasury. 
The town or city council could admin- 
ister it. At the council’s discretion 
it could make outright gifts to those 
who were in straitened circumstances. 
To others, loans could be made. Once 
the recipients had established them- 
selves as teachers, lawyers, artisans, 
miners, or farmers they could repay 
the loan. The money in turn could be 
used by others. Thus it became a sort 
of revolving fund. But he was not in 
favor of charging interest rates. (In 
economics Luther was not a capitalist. ) 

What was to be done with the mon- 
asteries that had been vacated by ‘the 
shaven crowd?” Here he made sey- 
eral suggestions. One was that they 
might be remodeled and used as 
schools. Salaries of the teachers might 
be paid from the common chest. 

If the buildings were not used as 
schools, then the city should convert 
them into dwellings for people who 
needed them. There’s an inkling here 
of “public housing.” Unfortunately, 
that’s about all it remained because 
greed and bickering caused the whole 
plan to bog down. 


Government and the Christian 

For a long while the impression 
was abroad that Luther “knuckled 
under”’ to government. Some of his suc- 
cessors did. But I don’t think we can 
say that Luther did basically. 

Rulers are not to be permitted to 
be arbitrary and to disregard the ad- 
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ministration of justice and the main- 
tenance of peace, Luther proclaimed. 
They have no right to act as “little 
gods.” If they pretend to be more 
than they are, then they must be 
rebuked. One should speak to them 
boldly and threaten them harshly. In 
no way ,is it an act of disloyalty to 
government to rebuke its representa- 
tives when they act contrary to law. 
But it must be done in the proper 
manner. 

What is that proper manner? Re- 
sistance to government must be done 
through God’s Word, spoken pub- 
licly, boldly, and honestly. This is far 
better than to start a smear campaign 
or just to remain silent and be safe. 

He does not seem to object to the 
use of pressure in the interest of pub- 
lic welfare. In connection with the 
need for schools he relates that he 
knew of several cities in which the 
council refused to give attention to 
the training of the young. A number 
of citizens banded together and with 
their daily persistence compelled the 
council to establish churches and 
schools. In his opinion that was a 
good thing. 
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But he had some frightfully sharp 
words for people who wanted to right 
wrong by force. That would be like 
raising a clenched fist at God Al 
mighty himself! 

Luther stated that Christians should 
wield an influence on government also 
by becoming an active part of the 
government themselves. Preachers and 
schoolteachers, he said, ought to im- 
press on young people how essential 
it is for them to prepare for work in 
government. 


Ways of worship 

Worship includes the Christian's 
whole service to God and to his neigh- 
bor, according to Luther. If a man 
serves as a secretary in government 
and does so because he feels that is 
where God wants him to serve his 
neighbor, then this is his worship. He 
must therefore be sensitive to the fact 
that if he seeks his own honor and 
glory, then he is serving himself. This 
is not worship, it is idolatry. What- 
ever a man worships—himself, honor, 
money, power—this is his god. It is 
therefore important to keep God at 
the center of the whole life for the 
whole week. 

This point of view determined the 
way in which Luther shaped the formal 
services of worship. 

At the center of the Roman Catho- 
lic church and its worship is the mass. 
The eucharist is an unbloody repeti- 
tion of Christ’s bloody sacrifice on the 
cross. Only when a priest celebrates 
mass is this true. Then bread and wine 
are changed into the body and blood 
of Christ. Because bread is changed 
into the body of Christ we have the 
elevation and worship of the host. 
This form of idolatry, Luther said, 


has infiltrated the church because the 
Word of God has been silenced. 


Existing forms of worship were re- 
vised by purging them of any idola- 
trous tinge. They were so arranged 
that God, speaking through his living 
Word, should be at the center. 

From this it follows that liturgical 
forms, no matter how ancient or mod- 
ern, are mot an end in themselves. 
When they become that, idolatry be- 
gins to rear its ugly head in another 
way. 

Nor did Luther think that a church 
service is provided to “make me feel 
better,” to be “inspiring,” or to give 
me a ‘lift.’’ This kind of emotional 
sentimentalism is just another form of 
subtle idolatry because it centers 
around me, not God. 


The service of worship is there to 
help others to become Christians. As 
Luther puts it: It is to be “a public 
provocation to faith and Christianity.” 
In this way the service of worship 
assumes an educational-missionary 
function. 


So when you add it all up it comes 
‘o this: The worship of God in my 
life, my work, my church is to be ex- 
dressed in acts of love for my neigh- 
dor. 


TOPLC;,IDEAS 


Worship outline 


PRELUDE (Hymn 110 in CSB) 

°SALM 46 (Read in unison or by a speech 
choir) 

dyMN: “A Mighty Fortress’’ CSB 195 
lst stanza in unison, a cappella 
2nd stanza sung by girls only, a cappella 
3rd stanza sung by boys only, a cappella 
4th stanza in unison, a cappella 


SCRIPTURE: Philippians 2: 12 16 
PRAYER: 

O Jesus Christ, who hast laid down thy 
life for us, fill our lives with thy love so 
that we, putting our trust in thee above 
all things, may consume our lives in lov- 
ing those with whom we live and worship. 
Open our eyes to the needs of others 
Help us to invent ways in which we, 
through serving them, may point to thee, 
who art our Saviour, our Lord, and our 
example. Amen. 

HyMN: “Where Cross the Crowded Ways 
of Life™ CSB-235 

TOPIC PRESENTATION 

DIscussION 

Hymn: “Lord Keep Us Steadfast in Thy 
Word” CSB 167 
BENEDICTION 


Projects and discussion 

Arrange for reporters from your group 
to interview in advance of the presentation 
and discussion of this topic: An educa- 
tor and a person in local, state, or federal 
government service. Have each reporter ask 
questions as they relate to corresponding 
aspects of this topic. Let the reporter give 
the reactions he got for group considera- 
tion. 


Questions for discussion: 

1. What can you do in your congrega- 
tion and community to provide more ade- 
quate information concerning the Chris- 
tian church, international affairs, welfare? 

2. Do all people in the various com- 
munities of the United States and Canada 
have equal opportunities to receive an edu- 
cation? What can you do to remedy this 
lack of opportunity in certain areas? 

3. How can the liturgical forms of 
worship be made more meaningful for 
young people? Consider this question espe- 
cially in the light of The Service, Matins, 
Vespers, the Suffrages, and Litany in the 
CSB. 
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REVIPWS OF CURRENT MOVIES 


‘Wichita’ Rates High with Western Lovers 


By Eugene A. Hoeftman 


Joel McCrea in an early portion of 
the career of Wyatt Earp, lawman of 
the early West, with lovely Vera 
Miles as his romantic interest, and 
Wallace Ford and Keith Larsen, news- 
paper publisher and aspiring reporter 
respectively. 

A newcomer to the boomtown Joel 
gets drafted to bring law and order. 


_—". 


He does this by banning the carrying 
of firearms and filling the jail with 
lawbreakers. This makes him some- 
what less than popular with certain 
merchant types. Their attempts to 
eliminate him backfire and decent 
citizens are assured of their town’s 
future. 

An above average western in Cin- 
emaScope and Technicolor. Tex Ritter 
on the title song. 


Joel McCrea, who has been drafted to clean up boomtown, makes Keith Larsen : 
deputy marshal. Vera Miles provides love interest in the Allied Artists’ pix 
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Cy fe 


Tender love story with a tragic ending tells dramatic life of America’s first 
tiple jet ace. Alan Ladd and June Allyson play the leads in McConnell Story. 


The McConnell Story 
(Warner Bros.) 


Alan Ladd and June Allyson in the 
dramatic life story of America’s first 
tiple jet ace. 

Humor in the early episodes re- 
volves around his overwhelming de- 
ire to fly (although he is in train- 
ng in the Army Medical Corps!). 
3y World War II he is in B-17s but 
t isn’t until the advent of jets that he 
eally finds his element. The Korean 
onflict confirms him as a “tiger in 
he sky”. Through all these years 
ames Whitmore is friend and com- 
qander. Important postwar experi- 
nental work, voluntarily assumed, in- 
urs tragic ending. 


Tender love story; exciting air ac- 
tion. In CinemaScope and Warner- 
Color. 


Also noted: 


Shades of Davy Crockett! The 
drama of the Alamo is presented from 
the point of view of frontier hero 
Jim Bowie (Sterling Hayden) in Re- 
public’s The Last Command. With 
Anna Marie Alberghetti, Richard 
Carlson (Col. Travis), Arthur Hunni- 
cutt (Davy hisself), and J. Carrol 
Naish (Gen. Santa Anna). Between 
howls of laughter (at Crockett) you'll 
enjoy the rousing action and dramatic 
scope of this production. Trucolor. 
Gordy Macrae sings the theme song. 
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Hallowe’en Party 


Grab your ray gun and thumb a ride on the first space 


ship that comes along. This event is out of this world. 


By Fred Vaselenak 


a Pie old witch has exchanged her 
broomstick for a supersonic strato- 
jet. And her host of ghosts and gob- 
lins has been replaced by men from 
Mars and rulers of interplanetary 
space. So let’s get with it and go ac- 
cordingly. Let’s make this one party 
that is ‘“‘out of this world.” 

Try invitations in the shape of small 
clouds. On the front write, “An invi- 
tation to go out of this world.” On 
the back write: 


Cloud No. 1053, Polaris-Beach Street 

October 31, Lightyear 1955 

30 minutes after the seventh bewitch- 
ing hour. 

To put everyone in the mood, let’s 
have them dress as something from 
outer space. Sheets, gold fish bowls, 
cooking utensils, children’s toys can 
be used in their getups. These cos- 
tumes should prove quite funny and 
yet cost very little. An authentic ray 
gun could be given as the prize for 
the best. 
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For decorations, hang ray guns, 
space ships, and other interplanetary 
equipment garnered from your cereal 
boxes throughout the play area. 


Interplanetary scavenger hunt 


The group is divided into two units, 
each with a leader. The leaders meet 
with the hunter, who asks them for 
some articles. The leaders then rush 
to their units, get the requested article, 
and bring it to the hunter. Each leader 
tries to reach the hunter with the 
article before his opponent can do so. 
Possible articles: Combs, watches, 
shoes, laces, boys’ shirts, pictures. 


Universal post office 


This game should not be confused 
with a game by the same name but 


© Fred Vaselenak is past president 
of the Pacific LL. At the Ann Ar- 
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‘Skeletons and bats are forgotten by Holy Trinity intermediates, Hollis, N. Y., 
‘when the time comes to eat. This is the month for weird costumes, decorations. 


with different rules. The group is 
seated in a circle with the space man 
in the center. Each person is given the 
name of a state. The space man then 
‘mails a letter from one state to another 
by way of several other states. All 
state's names must then change seats 
and the space man tries to grab a seat 
for himself. The person left without 
a seat becomes the new space man. 
Upon special delivery, everyone must 
change. 


Find the Pluton 

The Martians (everyone at the 
party) are sitting in a circle. The 
space cadet goes out of the room. 
When he returns he is to discover who 
is leading the group in crazy antics 
like waving feet, flapping ears, etc. 
The space cadet must go to the center 
of the circle and stay there, revolving 
about to see if he can find the Pluton 
who is starting these actions. When 
the space cadet locates the Pluton, the 
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Pluton must take the space cadet’s 
place. 
Grab the planet 


The stars are lined up in two teams 
facing each other. Each star is given 
a number. When a number is called 
the proper star from each team runs 
out and tries to grab an article lying 
between the lines. 

After the star has grabbed the article 
he must get back to his line before 
the other star tags him. If the star 
is tagged, the opposing team gets the 
point. 

Comets and meteors 


Players are lined up, one behind 
the other, in several equal lines. Two 
extras are needed for the sun and the 
moon. Each player stands arms dis- 
tance from his neighbor, arms out- 
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stretched. When the leader calls, 
“Comets,” they face him with arms 
outstretched. When he calls, ‘“Me- 
teors,” all make a quarter turn to the 
right, arms still outstretched. 

The sun chases the moon down 
these comets and meteors. The leader 
calls to help the moon. No ducking 
under arms. New sun and moon are 
chosen when the moon is caught. 


Mars and earth 


Divide the players into two teams— 
Mars and earth. Each team has a safety 
line about 10-15 feet from where the 
lines are standing beside each other. 
When the leader calls, ‘Mars,’ the 
Mars side must run and the earths try 
to catch them by tagging them before 
they reach the safety line. The tagged 
player then goes to the opposite side. 


Let’s eat 
Maybe we could have star and 
moon-shaped cookies. Icing and de- 
sign could carry out the theme. Or 
kow about a cake shaped like the 
moon, with a “man in the moon” 
iced on it. Green icing could represent 
green cheese. 
Those desiring something fancier 
could try a cheese dip with green food 
coloring in the cheese. 


‘PROOF OF THE PUDDING’ 


Wittenberg is proved by the leader- 
ship records of her alumni. At Wit- 
tenberg they got the broad liberal 
education so essential to success. To 
follow in their steps write for com- 
plete information to 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Bible Selections to Enrich Your Private Worship Each Day 


By Russell F. Auman 


aL HIS month we see Jesus complete 
his Perean ministry. We go with 
him back to Galilee and watch as he 
sets his face toward Jerusalem and the 
cross. 

Try to sense how Jesus feels and 
how the people react to him. How 
would you have felt had you been one 
of the group of disciples? Or one of 
the people who heard him preach? 

October 1—Luke 14:1-6. How 
shall I “remember the Sabbath day 
to keep it holy?’ Is Sunday a holy 
day, a holiday, or both? Jesus insists 
that a man may always do good on 
the Sabbath day. 

October 2—Luke 14:7-11. True 
greatness is naturally humble. It’s the 
man who feels inferior who constantly 
‘ries to push himself into undeserved 
positions. Nor is the Christ spirit con- 
scious of its humility. It does not 
qumble itself in order that it may be 
2xalted. 

October 3—Luke 14:12-14. True 
charity gives with no thought of get- 
‘ing anything in return. It does not 
-ven look for gratitude. It gives for 
the joy of giving. 

October 4—Luke 14:15-24. Look 
it the two groups here. 1) Those in- 
vited who did not accept. Note the 
excuses (not reasons) they give. 2) 
Those who came—where they came 
‘tom. Jesus invites all. Have I made 
*xcuse in any area of my life? 


October 5—Luke 14:25-35. Verses 
26 and 33 must be set side by side. 
Our natural affection for family, fine 
as it may be, looks like hatred when 
compared to the love we must have 
for Christ. Nothing must be allowed 
to stand between God and me. 

October 6—Luke 15:1-7. Note that 
verses 3 to 7 are spoken in response 
to verse 2. All heaven rejoices when 
I repent of my sin. God seeks us till 
he finds us. 

October 7—Luke 15:8-10. The 
piece of silver presents a new picture. 
Someone’s carelessness caused it to be 
lost. It could not help itself. 

October 8—Luke 15:11-24. The 
far country of sin always brings us to 
misery and want. Happy we when in 
that country we remember the Father's 
house. God always waits and longs for 
our return. 

October 9—Luke 15:25-32. What 
is wrong with this elder brother? Is 
he jealous? Envious of the sinful life 
his brother has lived? Self-righteous ? 
Legalist? Do I sometimes play his 
role? 

October 10—Luke 16:1-9. Am I 
using my money to make friends for 
myself and for God? Or do I use it 
in such a way that it becomes a source 
of envy? The unjust steward is com- 
mended for his prudence. What can 
I learn from worldly men? 

October 11—Luke 16:10-13. A lie 
is a lie whether “big’’ or ‘‘little.” Sin 
is sin no matter how it may express 
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itself. If a man is faithful he'll be 
found faithful in all things. 

October 12—Luke 16:14-18. God 
judges men’s hearts. God often hates 
the things we love. Grace does not de- 
stroy the law. It fulfills it. 

October 13—Luke 16:19-31. No 
man can buy his own salvation. Jesus 
bought it for us. He offers it to us as 
a gift. The best things we shall ever 
know await us in heaven. 

October 14—Luke 17:1-4. What is 
the set of my life? Will others, imi- 
tating me at any point, be led astray ? 
I must see my own sins clearly, then 
I shall be forgiving when others sin 
against me. 

October 15—Luke 17:5-10. Even a 
little faith has great power. Lord, in- 
crease my faith. There is no place for 
selfish pride in God's children. 


October 16—John 11:1-4. Can I 
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accept illness and permit God to trans- 
form it to his glory? God expects me 
to build a sound body, a fit temple 
for the indwelling of his Holy Spirit. 

October 17—John 11:5-16. How 
wonderful is the assurance that Jesus 
loves me. So I may walk in the Light 
by day and by night. Why was Thomas 
pessimistic here? Did this foreshadow 
his later doubt? Pessimism always 
leads to doubt. 


October 18—John 11:17-27. How 
commendable of these Jews in verse 
19. Note the quiet faith of Martha 
here. It draws from Jesus one of his 
most treasured sayings. Is verse 27 a 
statement of my creed too? 

October 19—John 11:28-37. Com- 
pare the words of Martha in verses 
21-22 with those of Mary in verse 32. 
The Mary of “the better part’’ seems 
here without hope while Martha's 
faith is triumphant. Oh for a faith 
that never cringes. 

October 20—John 11:39-44. How 
human our grief-smitten Lord is. 
Think here of Jesus’ method and spirit 
in prayer. Does my faith hold to the 
end ? 

October 21—John 11:45-54. Note 
the erratic logic of verse 48. The man 
who looks for reasons for doing wrong 
always comes up with excuses, There 
are no reasons. Does verse 32 give us 
any guidance in the matter of church 
unity ? 

October 22—Luke 9:51-56. The 
Perean ministry ended, Jesus is back 
now in Galilee “setting his face 
towards Jerusalem.’ Note here Jesus’ 
attitude towards revenge. No man 
seeking vengeance is fit to exact it. 

October 23—Luke 9:57-62. How 
serious am I about following Christ? 


Have I counted the cost? The break 
with the old life must be clean cut. 

October 24—Luke 17:11-19. Heal- 
ed lepers had to be declared clean by 
a priest. Jesus tests their faith by send- 
ing them before they are healed. 

October 25—Luke 17 :20-37. A pic- 
ture here of last things when Jesus is 
finally revealed. Our own times fit it. 
We can prepare for it by seeking our 
security and satisfactions in the things 
of God. 

October 26—Luke 18:1-8. Persist- 
ance in prayer is commanded by Jesus. 
Here as elsewhere, we learn to do by 
doing. One great test of our faith is 
prayer without ceasing. 

October 27—Luke 18:9-14. Verse 
9 tells us whom Jesus’ story is aimed 
at. People who trust their own righte- 
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ousness are on slippery ground. 

October 28 — Matthew 19:1-9. 
Jesus is opposed to divorce, because 
he is opposed to the sins which lead 
to it. When two become one in Christ, 
the union is inseparable. 

October 29—Matthew 19:10-15. 
The childlike spirit, not the childish, 
is of the essence of Christ’s Kingdom. 
How can I grow more childlike? 

October 30—Matthew 19:16-22. 
Verse 21 is the pivotal point in this 
paragraph. Am I willing to pay the 
price for the best? 

October 31—Matthew 19:23-30. 
Men thought riches the proof of God's 
favor. No wonder the astonishment 
here. Verse 27 is central. Peter is still 
on the material level. Jesus raises him 
to the spiritual. 
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CLATTER BY 


| bjaee night I saw the best pitcher 
in baseball win his 21st game of 
the season. He’s Robin Roberts of the 
Philadelphia Phillies. 

This is the sixth straight season that 
Robin has won 20 games or more—a 
feat that only a handful of pitching 
greats have ever accomplished. With 
at least seven more years of pitcha- 
bility ahead of him, there’s good rea- 
son to predict that when he hangs up 
his glove for good, he'll be ranked 
as one of the greatest of all time. 

But let’s get back to last night’s 
game. It was a high-scoring affair— 
which is unusual for Roberts-pitched 
games. Robin’s teammates were hav- 
ing an “off-night”’ afield in the early 
innings. Mental lapses, bobbled balls, 
and bonehead plays were a dime a 
dozen—for the Phillies. Before you 
had time to swallow your first hot dog, 
the St. Louis Cardinals were ahead 
by the score of 9 to 3. But, Roberts 
was still pitching—mild-mannered, 
easy-going, seemingly unperturbed by 
the unfortunate turn of scoring events. 

The longer Roberts pitched, the bet- 
ter he got. The longer his teammates 
played, the better they got—as is 
usually the case. 

Robin even started the scoring rally 
_ in the fifth inning by singling to right- 
centerfield. Two batters later, Robin 
crossed home plate when Granny 
Hamner parked a homer in the left-. 
field bleacher seats. Two more runs 
were added in the seventh inning and 
four more in the eight. The final score 
was 11 to 9 in favor of “Mr. Roberts.” 

As I sat there in the stands with 
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CONRAD, JR. 


38,584 other baseball enthusiasts, I 
thought to myself: “It would be 
mighty fine to have a Robin Robeits- 
spirited leaguer in every congrega- 
tional Luther League in the United 
Lutheran Church in America.” Here’s 
how I reasoned: 

1. Robin Roberts knows his busi- 
ness! He knows how to pitch. He’s 
pitching-perfection when he’s out 
there on the mound. 

2. He knows the importance of be- 
ing a team player. Cooperation could 
well be his given name. As good as 
he is, not once have I heard anyone 
say that “Roberts is cocky.” Yet, if 
there’s a pitcher in the majors today 
who has a right to feel that he’s “cock 
of the pitching walk,” it’s Robin 
Roberts! 

3. He’s always ready to pitch. He’s 
always ready for duty—yes, even extra 
duty. The very night after he had 
beaten Don Newcombe of the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers in a thriller to win his 
20th game of the season, Manager 
Mayo Smith of the Phillies called on 
him for a relief chore to halt a Dodger 
scoring threat in the ninth inning. 

4. He never gets mad, disgusted, 
or gripey at his teammates. When he 
loses, he takes the blame: “I just didn’t 
have it tonight!” 

5. He believes that practice makes 
perfect. It was the great hitter, Ted 
Williams, who said recently: ‘“Every- 
body thinks I’m a great hitter because 
I was born with natural hitting ability. 
Well, it ain’t so! I’m a good hitter 
because I've practiced, practiced, prac- 
ticed—and I’m still practicing.” 
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